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Part I. 
Lhe facts 0} the | Jollowing narrative were nven to me bu a 
young ID nglis shman in Paris, and 1 hav ; 
relate them in his OWN? words. The st 

Imaginary ONE. 


I SHALL be careful how I make the acquaint: f pl 
strangers in travelling, after the adventure whic h oceurred 


me this year in France. 
I am a London merchant. but my visit to Pa as me 


connected with business. I simply went over f \ ’s holiday 
at Easter time. Stepping into the morning mail ti 

Cross, I found myself in a first-class carriage with threes 
companions, two gentlemen and a lady, who was e) 

and seemed to be the wife of the younger and 


two men. 
The train had se arcely r started when the ladv w 


to cut the string of a parcel. Her con panions searched then 
pockets but had not got such a thing: so I lent mine, and this 
led to our conversing on very friendly terms for the rest 

journey. Everybody knows how much a journe y is shortened by 
agreeable company; and these companions of mine wer as 
amiable, intelligent, and talkative as one could desire. Ther 
spoke good E ngli sh, with a foreign accent which I believed to , 
French, for Iam not enough of a linguist to detect the different 


tones of foreign pronunciation. By-and-bye they stated that they 
were French and lived at Marseilles. The younger man, who was 
tall and fair-haired with a light, waxed moustache, said that 

a civil engineer. His age appeared to be twenty-five. The of 


whom he mentioned as his wife’s brother. was a few 


older; he wore a dark beard and described himself as a physician. 
They had been to England, as I understood, on some sanitary 
mission connected with drainage; and spoke with lively gratifica- 


tion of the pleasant month they had spent there. Their praise of 
our country and its people was just of the kind which it is most 
flattering to an Englishman to hear; and I was greatly struck by 
the shrewdness with which they had studied our institutions and 
manners, making observations at once amusing and novel but 
always to our advantage. The lady had been delighted with 
English scenery; the cleanliness of houses; the fresh, healthy 
looks of our peasantry; the luxury of some of our theatres, and 
the beauty of our girls everywhere. 

We had a quick passage to Calais; but the sea was a littl 
rough, so I was the only one of our party who remained on deck. 
I met my new friends again in the refreshment room at Calais 
and heard good humoured accounts of how they had suffered from 
that horrid mal demer. The lady was now somewhat encumbered 
with parcels, having opened an over-full valise in her cabin which 







































IN A PARISIAN GAOL. .§ 
she had been unable to re-pack properly; and this had obliged 
her to secrete packets in all her pockets and in those of he 
husband and a r. As it transpired that we were all bound fo: 
the Grand Hotel in Paris, she asked me, with a sweet smile, 
whether I should « bject to putting one or two of these encum- 
brances in my own travelling bag, which she noticed was large 
and only half-filled? How could I object to render so small a 
service? The request was made the more plausible by the fai 
stranger explaining what the contents of the parcels were: “ My 
husband and brother have burdened me with a number of 
specimens of new drainage piping,” she said, with a laugh; “ my 
valise was made so heavy with them that I could not lift it.” She 
then handed me four parcels wrapped in brown paper and of grea 
weight; and whilst I was stowing them.away her husband said 
something about a new system of drainage that was being tried 
by means of pipes jointed like a lobster’s tail. 

Our journey iivcvelied without incident, but with abundan‘ 
flow of talk, to Paris, which we reached at about six o’clock. At 
the door outside the room where passengers wait to have thei 
luggage examined, a gentleman was standing who accosted my 
friends, shook hands = them and spoke a few words in a low 
tone. All four then disappeared in the crowd; and I looked in 
vain for them during a quarter of an hour. But just as I was 
clearing my luggage the doctor appeared, looking rather excited, 
and said that he was summoned to see a friend of his sister’s who 
was ill. His sister and brother-in-law were going with him, and 
would not be able to proceed to the hotel for an hour or two. 
Would I do them the favour of retaining rooms for them ? and he 
handed me two cards—his own, with the name “ Dr. Toconnier,” 
and another, inscribed “ Armand d’Ortrelles.” I promised to do 
what the doctor desired, and he left me with profuse thanks. 

I had observed nothing suspicious in his manner. His slight 


excitement was sufficiently accounted for by the alleged illness of 


the friend he was going to see; so I drove to the hotel without 
thinking much about him, retaine sia rooms, and having changed 
my clothes, went down into the restaurant of the hotel and dined. 
I dined at a private table, and had just finished when a waiter 
came and said that a gentleman wanted to speak tome. He was 
closely followed by a small, grey-headed official-looking personage 
with a red ribbon in his button- hole, who sat down beside me, 
rather unceremoniously, after making a slight bow, and whispered, 
‘ Your name is Johnson, is it not?” 
“Yes it is.” 
“Would you come with me then, if you please? I have some 
_ information to ask of you.” ) 
“Cannot I give you the information here ?” I asked, astonished. 


“Impossible, I am a Commissaire de Police: it is the Prefect of 


Police himself that wants to question you.” 
B 2 
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IN A PARISIAN GAOL. 


“Do you mean to say you arrest me?” I said, looking as discon- 
certed, I suppose, as people generally do under such circumstances. 

“Oh no, not arrested, not that,” answered the Commissaire, 
shaking his head. He spoke in Frenchified English, and had 
some trouble in expressing himself. ‘* You will be back |} . 
half-an-hour, I promise.” 

“Stop a minute, Johnson is a very common name,” I remarked, 
“this must surely be a case of mistaken identity.” 

The Commissaire seemed not to understand, fi 
“ Qui, oui,” and then, * Non, non,” and added tha “ voitur 
was waiting. I followed him out of the room, took hat 
overcoat from the cloak-room, and walked out on to the terrace of 
the hotel court-yard. A cab was standing at the foot of the steps, 
and a tall man in plain clothes, whom I presume was a detective, 
opened the door. We got in; the detective climbed on to the bos 
beside the coachman, and away we drove. 


y rié 
I i 


It did not occur to me to associate this strange adventure with 
the acquaintances I had made in travelling from London. 1 
thought that some pick-pocket of the name of Johnson must have 
been clistinguishing himself in Paris and that I had been taken 
up in his place. I had in my pocket-book, however, a passport, 
my ecards, some business letters. and al eircular I te Irom a well- 
known bank, which were documents enough to establish my 
identity ; and sol felt as yet no uneasiness. The Commissaire 
could, or would, give me no information as to tl charge on 
which my namesake was wanted. He kept on saying, “ Oui, 
oui, learn all immediately,” and then relapsed into silenc 

Our drive lasted about a quarter-of-an-hour. We crossed th 
Seine, passed along the quays, and drew up outside an archway in 
the Préfecture, or central police office, adjoining the Palace of 
Justice. We went by a sentry and I was conducted into a large 
room with a grated window, where the Commissaire left me in the 
custody of two detectives, quite young men, with dirty linen and 
hands. There I remained for an hour. I frequently asked my 
gaolers when I should see the Prefect, but all I could understand 
of their answers was “ Patience.” They yawned all the time, 
cracked their knuckles, and occasionally made remarks, in which 
I could overhear the words, “Spik Engleesh,” which seemed to 
cause them considerable amusement. At last a policeman in 
uniform called us out, and I was led through about half-a-mile of 
passages, staircases, and court-yards to a finely furnished office- 
room, commanding a magnificent view of the Seine. Here, at 





table loaded with papers, sat a little white-haired, wizened, conse- 
quential man, who eyed me very keenly through a pair of double 
eye-glasses, perched almost on the point of his nose. He was not 
the Prefect, but a very high official among criminal hunters. 
“Vous vous nommez Johnsonne ?” he said, scrutinizing a papcr, 
which had been handed to him by one of my conductors. 
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“Yes: do you speak English?” I asked. 

“Yes, I comprehend him a leetle—all right; never fear.’ 
And to my unspeakable dismay I saw that this old man could not 
make out a word of what I said. He put his signature to the 
paper he had read, handed it to one of the detectives, and once 
more I was marched away through the court-yards, staircases, and 
corridors. 

This time we came to a halt opposite a large door, whose upper 
panels were of ground glass, protected by bars. A bell was rung 
and I was introduced into a spacious hall, where several warders 
in black tunics with pewter buttons were marshalling rows of 
vagabonds and malefactors on different wooden benches. Those 
who were better dressed than the majority were set on benches 
apart. One of the warders, having surveyed my appearance, put 
me ona bench by myself; and picking half a brown loaf from a 
basket, thrust it into my hands. The next moment my name was 
called; I was beckoned into a small room, and a couple of warders 
ordered me by words and gestures to undress. I protested; but | 
might as well have w! istled. One of the pair removed my hat 
and pulled out the lining, the other unbuttoned my w: aistcoat ; I 
was made to strip off everything, and when I stood quite un- 
clothed each article I had been wearing was carefully overhauled, 
shaken out, and squeezed. I was next measured, and one of the 
warders wrote down a minute description of ine, turning my 
eyes to the light, lifting my upper lip like a horse’s to see my 
teeth, and hard inspecting my limbs to discover any peculiar 
marks they might bear. This delightful formality over, I was 
told to dress again; and most of my portable property was 
restored to me. I was allowed to keep my watch, chain, ring, 
and pencil-case, and twenty frances with some loose silver out of 
the 200 frances in my pocket-book; but my passport, all my 
private papers, and my pen-knife were confiscated. 

I was still huddling on my garments in no very placable frame 
of mind, when my name was again bawled, and I was quickly 
shoved, with my half-loaf under my arm, through the large hal! 
into anatase room, where at four tables sat four clerks. A wooddle nN 
rail divided the room, and prisoners were being introduced by twos 
and threes, under the escort of two Republican Guardsmen, or 
Municipal Gendarme s, wearing shakos and side-arms. 

I was by this time alarmed and furious at the treatment I 
had undergone ; so I inquired in a loud voice whether there was 
not one of the four clerks who understood my tongue and could 
tell me with what I was charged? One of the clerks did speak a 
little English, just enough to give himself airs. He was a dirty 
man (but they were all dirty), of middle age, with a bald head, 
a sallow face and a mangy black beard. 

“Did zey not tell you vy you vas arrested?” he asked. 
“ Ah, vell you vill learn to-morrow. 
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“To-morrow! But I want to be libe 
let me have an interpreter. I have been 
[ can give bail for my ap pearance if wanted.’ 
“Yes » VES, to-morrow!” said the clerk, nodding. 
“ But you have no right to detain me wit! 
of the charge against me." Let me send to the B 
[am an Englishman, and protest against th 
suffered.” 


The clerk shrugge dd his shoulders, as if I w 
fool. He put me some questions about my nam 
and the names of my parents; and requested 
paper on which he had written my answers. But 
to do; I would sign nothing until I was fairl 
shrugged his shoulders again, saying it was of litt 
and 1 was pulled away to make room for a half-d 
in a tattered blouse. It seems I had 
fecture just at the time when one of the deli 


from the different metropolitan police stat 
Three times a-day a dozen prison vans g* 
police-stations and collect the “ charges ” 
Detention House, at the Central Police Depot. 

A tin counter with a number on it was thrust 


and I was hurried through a door into a prison ward, v 


were two storeys of cells. Everything was don 
with an unnecé Ssary al nount of screamin Oo, Stam 
lation. Petty Fre neh officials seem te think th 
their dignity by behaving as noisily as h 
made to ascend to the first-floor gallery; and 
tin counter, which proved to be a nee of : 
No. 51. It was a filthy cell. I had visited n 
England, and had alw: Lys beea struck " the clear 
washed walls; but here there was no whitewash. Th 
painted a dark brown, greasy with finger marks, 


juice and other filth, and scrabbled over with hund 
and inscriptions. The fers ttare consisted of a dirt) 
straw mattress, a small table, and a rush-bottomed el 


the table was a gas jet 


The warder whs int itis “<1 me to this den. appear 
good-natured fellow, and did his best by ~~ vi 


me that I must pull a chain near the door if I want 
and that I must pay 40 centimes for the use of a 
sheets which he produced. I signified that | should |] 


] 


locked me up, leaving a trap in the door open, that 


observe my movements from the outside. 
Here was a pretty beginning to a holiday in Pa 


manners and customs that would last me for 


ed anyti ung ; 
‘wag 
ike to write 
but he shook his head, and said “ Bonne nuit,” with a 


ris! | sat on 
the bed, feeling as if 7} had learned an experience 
ai life-t 


Burts 
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Thinking, however, that I was the victim of a police error, I was 
chiefly indignant at the ignorance and obtuseness displayed by the 
officials with whom I had been br. na ght in contact; and I thought 
it monstrous that at a place like this big Pré fecture there should 
be no interpreter on duty to pie chte n foreign prisoners as to 
their position. But presently | asked myself whether a French- 
man arrested in London would be likely to fare better than I had 
done? I imagined the case of a French gentleman apprehended 
at an hotel in the evening on a wrong charge; and I was fain 
to own that such a one would probably meet with but little 


= 
} ] 

intelligence or French speaking from an English police-sergeant 
on night duty. This thought imbued me with resi: gnation; an ‘ 
being ignorant of French procedure, I supposed that I should | 
brought up before a magistrate in a public court on the morrow, 
and upon proof of my identity, be discharged with many 
apologies. So there was no need to break my heart about spend- 
ing one night in durance. 


‘With Vhebe reflections and some easual meditations on the 
inconvenience of owning such a name as Johnson, I soon fell 
asleep. 

Part II. 


[ wAs awakened at six o’clock by the loud 
of a bell and a noisy clattering 
down some stairs, with a great 
deal of shouting and laughing. Rubbing 
my eyes ; ind recolle cting that I was in a 
prison cell, my first impulse was not to 
<a my fate but to think of the 
many poor warns? who must have 
sle pt in my bed before with the prospect 
of having to spe a years, perhaps their 
whole lives in prison. 

There was a pitcher of water in the 
cell and an earthenware basin for ablu- 
tions, but no soap or towel. As I was 
dressing I heard the babbling and laughing of a large crowd in a 

yard under my window: but th » win! low was out of reach, so that 
I could not see through it—I subse quently learned that vagabonds 
and petty thieves brought to the Préfecture are not confined in 
separate cells, but herded together at nights in a large hall where 
they sleep on plank beds. By day, if the weather be fine, they 
are turned out in a ma The yelling among them was in- 
eessant, and there seemed to be no warder to keep them in order. 
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Reckoning g by En: glish customs I s up] osed I should 


before the magis strate at about ten o’cloc! - but I was ne 
hopes that the mistake about me w eid be discove 
Every time a warder came to my door I ¢ xpected relea 


dozen of these hopeful alarms occurred without bri 
First, a brown loaf of two pounds’ 1 


wished-for result. 
thrust on the ledge inside the trap of the door: next 



















t wit ut 
ed “ / mer 
« ul L 

| 
ngying wliie 


l Ce Was 
opened and the provision of water in my pitcher was renewed. 
After this a man in plain clothes put his head at the trap, screamed 
‘*Commissionnaire,’ and asked if I would have some coffe: On 
receiving an affirmative answer he fille dr me a bowl with café au lait. 
passed me in three lumps of sugar, . re aid a ' butt ind 
charged me 60 centimes. [ had to butter my | : the 
coftee with a wooden spoon, for there Was Iie other ip en 
in the cell. Soon afterwards a hairdresser came, ec: r CO 
and passed his forefinger over his chin to intimate that he wa 
willing to shave me. I nodded; and he entered ll, accom- 
panied | yy a warder, who remained present during his 0} ions. 
The barber had a stock of perfumery, combs, soap, and towels. I] 
bought a cake of soap for 50 centimes, and borrowed wel to 
wash my hands properly. The frane I eg med to 
satisfy him amply, for he said “ Bon jour, monsi 
and vanished. 

From this moment until ten o’clock the time seemed 1 

all-fours. I walked up and down the cell, examined seri] 

on the walls, oe . looked at my wate | inutes 
and finally played a game of tossing heads and tails 

dummy. At about ter n I was ealled out and direct own stairs 
vite, vite, t the warder clapping his hands as | gaye r. Butall 
this haste only led to my having to stand for half-an-hour in a lin 
with a dozen prisoners, one of whom was respectably dressed, bu 
all the rest villainous. Warders kept walking to and fro ing 
at us, and they were all snappish and brutal when address Phe 


other prisoners t talked aloud, but | aid not exchange a word 


with anyb ody, and was at le ngth ealled into a room. where a 
les, address. 


sitting alone and full of importance, ask« , me my nan 
and so forth, just as if I had not supplied this informat 
a-dozen officials already. I have no idea who the ma 
when he had finished questioning me I was sped | 


at the double vite. vite. with the usual stamping of the 


feet. 
To shorten my story, it was not until half-past thre 
summoned to appear before the Juge d’ Instruction, o1 


magistrate. I ran downstairs, was taken into custo 
. 


gendarme, and feeling now very ill-tempered at this 
< . ‘ 
hat oer 


needless delay, was led, not into a public court, as I | 
but into a private room. The magistrate was alone the 
secretary. 





ion to half- 


examining 
ly by a tal] 


LO nye and 


e with his 


He was a tall, stout, red-whiskered man of prot thirty- 
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five, and smoked a cigarette. The glance which he cast at me 
was anything but reassuring. Finding, however, that I could not 
speak French he remanded me for an hour whilst an interpreter 
was sent for, and I was taken into a flagged vestibule, where I had 
to kick my heels about for an hour upon a bench on which a 
number of other prisoners were waiting their turns for examina- 
tion. I was now growing so exasperated that all sorts of wild 


projects for complaints to the British Ambassador, actions to re- 


cover damages, &c., were bubbling in my mind; but my greatest 
misery came from not being able to obtain consolation or counsel 


from a soul. “Let me on y hope the interpreter will be able to 
speak English,” I said to myself, and not without considerable 
misgiving. 

My fears were to be realized to an extent really grotesque. On 
returning to the magistrate’s room, I was told to sit down, and | 
was put into communication with an interpreter, who was a 
Frenchman. It seems that if the French Government were to 
appoint a foreigner to any salaried post, there would be an outery 
among the natives; and yet it is obvious that an interpreter 
should belong, whenever possible, to the same country as the 
prisoner, for otherwise he can seldom thoroughly understand 
the latter’s account of himself, his references to localities, habits, 
customs, &e. Germans may be trusted to interpret well in any 
country; they are so reflective and accurate; but Frenchmen, 
besides being poor linguists, are so vain in pretending to know 
more than they really do, that very little reliance can be placed 
upon them. The man who interpreted for me looked like a shabby 
school usher, and was painfully servile towards the magistrate ; he 
understood English but spoke it very badly and often had a diffi- 
culty in making his meaning clear. However, he quickly let me 


know of what I was accused. and his announcement came to me 


like a blow on the head with a poker. 

“ You are accused,” said he, “of conspiring to murder the 
Emperor of Russia.” 

‘What nonsense!” I answered, in amazement. ‘I must have 
been mistaken for some one else;” but the interpreter shook his 
head: 

“Monsieur le Juge wants to know where your accomplices 
went after leaving you at the Northern Railway Station, yester- 
day ?” 

‘“ What accomplices ? ” 

“Why, those Russian Nihilists who travelled with you from 
London, and for whom you took rooms at the Grand Hotel.” 

“Good heavens, were those Nihilists?” I exclaimed with 
stupefaction. As I spoke the magistrate lifted a newspaper and 
revealed the parcels which Madame d’Ortrelles had entrusted to 
me the day before. There were some fragments of steel shells 
in them, a thing that looked like an iron bottle, two copper 
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10 IN A PARISIAN GAOL. 


plates and some wires. The magistrate then spoke at some 


length and the interpreter translated. 


‘‘ Monsieur le Juge says your best hope of obtaining mercy 


lies in making a full confession. Your 2 ) 
articles that were found in your luggage—the pieces of 


ele, ~ 


shell, a tlask containing an explosive substance, and plates for 


forging Russian passports and bank notes. Moreover, 4 
complices have long been under the surveillance of the English 
French and Russian police, and it is of no use trying to s! 
them.” 

I listened to all this with feelings difficult to picture. I n 


longer wondered at my arrest; oon | proc eeded to give a truthful 


account of how I had become equainted wit 


Russians and pointed to my eos 79 letters and eh book 


(which lay on the table), as proofs that I was a respectab na 
and not: likely to have mixed myself up in any conspirac. Bu 
the Juge, when these things were repeated to him, sn 
incredulously. He acted throughout like a bully ne advocate 
rather than an impartial advocate. 

“Monsieur le Juge says your story is grossly im 
remarked the interpreter. ‘ He advises you again not to 
time in foolish falsehoods which can only make your position wors 

“What right has he to tax me with falsehood until | 


put my veracity to the test?” I asked, with indignation. ‘Let 


inquiries be mi: ide about me.” 
‘* Inquirie s will be made.” said the interpret 
communicated my answer to the magistrate, who received 





> 





a contemptuous shrug. ‘ Meanwhile he will remand you for 


a week, and since you will furnish no information you must 
kept au secret.” 
“ What do mean by aw secret?” 


“You cannot be allowed to communicate wit] your friends 


or receive visits.” 
“| suppose I may see a solicitor ?? 


‘Not until vou are committed for trial. French procedure 


is not like English.” 


‘(Good God! .but this is monstrous. L ean tender bail for 


twenty thousand pounds, tell the Juge that. 

The interpreter did tell him, but with no effect. I got 
reply that bail is only accepted after committal, and not evel 
then in such a case as mine. I might write to my Ambassad 
if I pleased, but to nobody else; my friends would be informe: 


of my arrest, and the -y could lodge money for me with the governor 


of the prison to which I was going to be conveyed, but they woul! 
not be permitted to see me tes the present. | attempted  t 


protest against these high-handed proceedings, and asked if | 
might write to Lord Lyons there and then; but the magistrate 
was already tired of the sound of my voice: “ Allez, allez,” he 
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said sharply, and signed to me to begone as if I were a cadger. 
The gendarme who had stood be hind my chair throughout the 
examination, caught me by the arm and marched me out of the 
room. I was taken back to my cell and once more locked up, 
with the intimation that I should be transferred to the prison 
of Mazas at six o’clock. 

Left -alone to my reflections, I tried to compose myself, but 
was too excited to think with much sequence. What revolted 
me was the <i injustice of the treatment to which I was 
subjected. That I should be suspected of conspiracy was admis- 
sible under the circumstances of my having been found travelling 
on terms of apparent friendship with conspirators; but that I 
should be denied legal assistance to establish my innocence as 
soon as possible struck me then, and strikes me now, as a 
barbarous hardship. Such is French law, however, and I had 
only myself to thank for getting into its power, by having been 
too civil towards my mendacious travelling companions, and three 
times I asked a warder through the trap in the door for paper to 
write ; but the only reply I got was “ Patience.” 

[I was wishing the deceitful Muscovites at a warmer place 
than St. Petersburg, when the door of my cell was unlocked 
and I was sent downstairs, en route for Mazas. I now had to 
submit to a series of more trying ordeals than any I had yet 
gone through. First a gendarme led me across a court-yard 


open to the public; and during the transit he held the wrist 
of my right hand by means of a piece of twisted whipcord, to each 
of the two ends of which was fastened a little bit of wood, which 
served as handles in his grasp. It appears that iron hand-« uffs 


are not often used in France; when a prisoner gives trouble he 
is put into thumb-euffs, which fasten his thumbs together and 
render him much more helpless than if he were bound at the 
wrists. Leaving the yard I was conducted into a building, where 
the eternal ceremony of giving my names, address, &c., was 
repeated; after which I was shoved into a “Cellule d’Attente, 
or waiting cell—a stone box about six feet by four and only 
lighted by a trap in the door. Another decently-dressed prisoner 

was put in to kee ‘p Me company, and to my immense gratification 
he was a young Spaniard who could speak English. 

I undérstand now how pence herding together for any 
length of time are sure to contaminate one another, for a common 
misery binds men together at once. Here was I, who had not yet 
been in prison a day, ani this monkey-faced Spa niard was already 
a welcome associate, although he might have been dyed bl: ack 
with his many crimes for all I knew. He assured me, however, 
that he was innocent. 

“ Eighty-four days, Mister, and not yet tried!” he said, bobbing 
his head to accentuate his words. “I am accused of stealing 
three hundred franes from a woman. I have been up twenty-two 
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12 IN A PARISIAN GAOL. 
times before the Juge d’Instruction, and he says: ‘If you will 


not confess you must go back to prison, but if I confess I go to 
prison too ; ‘what can one do, Mister ?” 

“What sort of a place is Mazas ?” I asked. 

“If you have money you can live well there,” he said; * if 
you have not you had better work and earn some. I earn about 
one frane a day making brass chains; it is hard work for me, as 
I was a clerk in a merchant’s office, and not used to such labou 
But, alas! I have no money.” 

‘¢ Untried prisoners may work, then, if they pleas 


“Oh, yes; and if a man have a trade, tailor or bootmaker, h 
may go on working for his master while he is in prison; but they 
take 25 pe r cent. from him for his kee p. Some who were drunke 
when free gain more in prison than they do out of doors.” 

I thought this arrangement which allows a man to do his best fo. 
his wife and family whilst in gaol a much more humane one t] 
the English system, which keeps a man in compulsory idleness 
whilst awaiting trial, and so punishes him and all wh 
dependent on him, even though he may eventua ly prove to a 
innocent. The Spaniard gave me a few more details about priso 
life, and stated that when, as in his own case, a Juge d’ Instructi 
has conceived a prejudice against a prisoner and believes him t 
be guilty, though proofs positive of his culpabilit are wanting, 
he resorts to the expedient of remanding the man again and again 


for months in the hope of eventually wringing avowals from him. 

‘Those men are devils!” ] 
you will not confess they say you are obstinate, | quick away 
you go to prison again.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the signal to start. Eac! 
prison van carries ten passengers, so nine fellow prisoners and 
myself were marshalled in two rows, were questioned again as t 
our names, and filed out one by one, and at this stage I begged 


] ° ] } } 4 { 
ie screamed, in ashrill falsetto. * It 


the ete to say that I wanted to write to my ambassador, but 
we were both told:to hold our tongues; and presently I was 
hustled through the door towards the van. Ascending this 


vehicle, which. “stood under an archw: ay, | was locked up im a com- 
partment where there was just room to sit. Air and light were 
admitted through a grating in the door, which was, o 
locked. A ge ndarme sat in the gangway, and during the whole 
of the drive ‘ke pt scolding and thre ‘atening prisoners who insisted 
on shouting to one another through their gratings. From so little 
attention being paid to his vociferations, I concluded that many 
of my fellow passengers were hardened offenders on whom mere 
rough words had no more effect than spray on the shell of a crab. 

On reaching the prison of Mazas I was again put into a waiting 
cell, this time with a Frenchman, who could only exchange shrugs 
“ad smiles with me. Prisoners are thus place d toget ther, not for 
their own pleasure but for mutual restraint, lest they should lay 
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IN A PARISIAN GAOL. 13 
violent hands on themselves in the first angry or despairing hours 
which follow committal or sentence. After a few minutes’ waiting 
I was ushered into the Greffe, or receiving office, and was not sur- 
prised at being obliged once more to furnish every particular 
about myself. For the fifth or sixth time I now asked again for 
permission to write to the Embassy; but the clerk told me in 
lame English that I should see the Governor, and he confined 
himself to entering my names. This done, I was handed over to 
a warder who led me into a bath-room, prepared a hot bath, and 
told me to get in. Whilst I was in the water he examined all 
my clothing with the same minute care it had already undergone 
at the Préfecture, and * ended by confiscating my braces, pocke t- 
handkerchief, and necktie, articles wherewith I might strangle 
myself if so inclined. This is not done with all prisoners, but 
only with those who are accused of great offences, or who require 
special watching as suspected of insanity. 

I stood in the dangerous category of state prisoners ; so I was 
consigned to a cell in the 6th Ward, over the door of which 
hung a card with the letters “S.P.” (Surveillance Particuliére), 
which meant that I was to be favoured with a special amount of 
watching. 


Part III. 


THE Prison of Mazas is the House 
Detention for prisoners on re- 
mand or awaiting trial. It is an 
immense place opposite the Lyons 
Railway Station, and looks inside 
like all prisons built in these days. 
The cleanliness so carefully pro- 
moted in English gaols is, however, 
altogether wanting; the warders 
are dirty, the cells are dirtier, the 
prisoners after a few days’ im- 
prisonment get to look as dusty and 
shabby as beggars. 

Being in the 6th Ward I had two 
privileges non-existent in the other 
THE “MOUTON.” parts of the prison, and which com- 
pensated for the deprivation of 

pocket-handkerchief and braces: I had a bed instead of 
hammock, so that I could lie down whenever I pleased; and gas 
burning all night. The size of the cell was 15ft. by 8ft.; the 
floor was o brick; the walls had a “dado” of brown paint and 
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14 IN A PARISIAN GAOL. 


their upper halves were whitewashed. The furniture consisted of 


a small table and a chair, an earthenware pitcher and basin, 
three shelves, a tin mug, and a birch broom to sweep with. No 
towels were allowed, but as a coarse sackcloth shirt was sei 
every week for each prisoner to wear or not as he pleased, | 
this do the duty of towel. 

On the day after my arrival I saw the Governor of the prison 
a civil spoken, military looking man, who had nothing abrupt o1 
offensive in his manner, and thus offered an agreeable contrast t 
all the other French officials with whom my ill-luck had made me 
acquainted. He sent for an English prisoner to interpret for me. 
This man came dressed in a dark grey prison suit, and, as I after- 
wards learned, was a young gentleman undergoing six ths’ 
imprisonment for having assaulted a policeman 9 
tipsy from Chantilly races. Such an offence ) 





squared by a £5 fine in England, but blows ar 
France, and the fate of this young man (who w: 


may serve as a caution to other of our « ountrymen dis | 
free with their fists. He looked profoundly asham himself ; 
but he held a comfortable berth in the prison, being rian | 
the foreign book department. He was one among some two 
hundred prisoners, who having been sentenced t: 1 twel | 
months, are allowed as a favour to undergo their té Maz | 


where they earn a _— of one-fourth of 


undergoing solit: confinement, whereas at St. Pélag L: 

Santé they woul . have to work under the “ asso ” in 

common workshops. 
The questions put to me by the Governor were all si , and 

he appeared to believe my story, though he held out n pe that 

the truth of it would prevail to eftect my speedy liberation. on 

the contrary, he bade the interpreter tell me that I must ( | 

patience, for that the circumstances against me were so suspicious 


that the Juge d’Instruction could not be expected to discharge me 
until he had raked up all my antecedents—a process whi | 
case of a foreigner, naturally requires some time. I mi 
to the Embassy, however, and he would see that my letter was 
forwarded. He then said that I could make an phere to 


. 


have my linen (which the police had seized with my luggage 


restored to me 5 and that I might have my mone} DY instalme nte 
of twenty francs. If I liked to have my meals brought from out o 
doors I had only to write down what I wanted every morning, an 
the paper would be taken to the interpreter who would translate 
itin French forthe Commissionnaire. The interpreter added that 
he would send me an English book, and that I could have a fresh 
one out every three days. 

With such crumbs of comfort I went back to my cell to make 
the best I could out of my plight. But the irksomeness of confine- 
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ment was terrible; nobody who has not tried it can have any 
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idea of the torment of mind which it inflicts. In the case of a 
busy man, too, such as I was, having come to Paris for a short 
holiday after a long spell of hard work the ordeal was particularly 
severe, for I could not dismiss harassing reflections as to how my 
interests might suffer should my absence from London be pro- 
longed. My partner was a young man, who, I feared, might not 
have experience enough to act alone, and I made sure on he aring 
of my mishap he would hasten to Paris and spend both time and 
money, perhaps in pure waste, to get me free. 

However, every road leads to Rome, andall my anxious musings 
brought me to the conclusion that I had reached one of those 
crises in life where a man must arm himself with courage. I 
wrote to the Embassy on the day when I had seen the Governor ; 
and the same afternoon I received an English book from the 
librarian. This work (Scott’s Fair Maid by’ Perth) was a great 
boon. Books one reads on board ship, in bed when recovering 
from illness, or in prison, acquire a oul le savour; and one’s 
reading under such conditions is very different from the hasty, 
cursory perusal which we bestow on books in times of busy 
freedom. After the above-named novel I read Kenilworth, Tales 
of a Grandfather, Cooper’s Two Admirals, Bulwer’s Rienzi and 
Pelham, Harrison Ainsworth’s Spendthrift, and Charlotte Bronté’s 
Jane Eyre. 1 had read them all before, but now discovered in 
many of them beauties never suspected. Jane Eyre especially 
gave me exquisite pleasure; I thought it the sweetest, most 
truthfully drawn work of fiction in our language, and its effect 
lingered upon me in the form of calm thoughts, resignation and 
hope, like a clear twilight after a bright day, for a full week after 
[ had finished it. 

The time for getting up in the prison was six am. A few 
minutes after that hour the doors of the cells were opened, and 
warders with brooms swept out all the dust and rubbish, previously 
collected by the prisoners with their besoms; at the same time 
the pitchers were replenished with water. A few minutes later a 
two-pound loaf of brown bread was thrust through the trap in the 
door; next a warder came round ; papi “ letters,’ ” and made a 
collection of missives from the cells whose inmates were not au 
secret. After this another warder came to the trap and asked orders 
for the canteen, whence prisoners were at liberty to procure wine, 
tobacco, cigars, white bread, butter, cheese, stationery, brawn, 
ham, and various other delicacies. All these goods were very 
cheap and of excellent quality. Freneh prisoners may smoke as 
much as they please, and I think this indulgence a good one, for 
it stops the illicit traffic in tobacco which is said to go on between 
prisoners and warders in English gaols, and which leads to so 
much punishing when detecte .d. The French Government havi ing 
a monopoly in the sale of tobacco, is, of course, interested in getting 
as many customers as it can, and I believe it draws a large sum 
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yearly out of the prisons. There is another Or" od asp t to this 


matter which is, that to eut off a refractory prisoner’s tobacco 
supplies a ready means of punishment. The absurd English notion 


that prisoners cannot be kept in order without flogging is utterl 
belied by the French method of dealing with offenders in gaol. 
rin 7 - P : . = sf. ; 
Troublesome prisoners are “deprived of everything” for three o1 
more days—that is, they are prohibited from smoking, working (7 


from earning money), their books are taken from them, and they 
are reduced to tedious idleness. For more serious offences they ar 
put into a dark cell (cachot): if violent, they are strait-waistcoated. 
The most stubborn, unless mad, yield to this rational system of 


coercion ; they know that by behaving themselves and working 
steadily they can lead quiet lives, buy a few small luxuries, and 
obtain a diminution of their sentences. Theret they do behave 
very well, as a rule, and punishments are rare. 

As I had expressed the wish to be supplied wit ls my own 
expense, I used to get café aw lait with a roll and butt t half- 
past seven, a dish of meat and vegetables at 10.30, ; som 
cheese, ham, or cold meat in the evening. Th ost about three 
francs a-day, and was sufficient to form a good diet 
whose exercise was limited to an hour out of every twenty-four in 
a small airing yard. Dismal as these airings are, I got to look 
forward to them as the brightest moments in the day, fo. 
then | could see the sun face to face, instead of cvwetting 10S rays 
diluted through the panes of fluted glass in my 1 v window. 
Another recreation—I use the term in its strict sens of menta 
refreshment—was afforded by the religious s 3 on Sun 
There is no chapel at Mazas, but at nine in the morning on Sun- 
day for mass, and at 4.30 p.m. for vespers, the ors of the cells 
are opened and held ajar with a catch, so tl 
prisoner can see the altar standing under tl! ty in the 
centre of the building, and hear all the chants. T usie 1S 


furnished by a harmonium. 


One may well imagine that during my first week of confinement 
I expected daily to hear from the Embassy; when this hope failed 
I looked to my second interview with the Juge d’ Instruction with 
a quasi certainity that it might lead to my release. I calculated 


that by that time this functionary would have been enabled to 


} 


ascertain what my character was, and so I stepped into the prison 


van one morning at nine o'clock with more alacrity than some 
of my fellow-passengers, who were going to trial. On arriving at 


the Préfecture l Was locked up for three tedious he irs and a 
half in one of the waiting cells, which are ilmost dark, an 
towards one o’clock was summoned to the magistrate’s study. He 
was much more civil than before, and I could see that he had 
been in communication with my friends. Nevertheless, he told the 
interpreter to ask me whether I persisted in the “ improbable ” 
story I had uttered? and he endeavoured to shake my statement 
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IN A PARISIAN GAOL. 
by a number of suggestions tending to prove that no man could 
be such a fool as to take charge of parcels for people who were 
utter strangers to him. After an hour of this badgering he again 
remanded me for a week. He was very sorry, he said; he should 
have been happy toalleviate my position by sihoesi ing me to corres- 
pond with my friends, but unless I consented to be more com- 
municative he could not grant me such a signal favour. As to 
my letter to the Embassy, he assured me that it had been for- 
warded, but that was all he could or would say. 

I could have shaken the man by the ears for his sottishness ; 
but reviewing his conduct by th light of the information I have 
since obtained about the duties of Juges d’ Instruction, I do not 
well see how he could have acted otherwise than he did. A 
French examining magistrate is closeted alone with the prisoner 
to try and worm the truth out of him; if he discharge the man in 
haste, the public, who have no certainty that the examination has 
been conducted fairly, may accuse him of having been bribed to 
hush up the affair; and should flagrant proofs of the man’s guilt 
afterwards appear, the magistrate’s character risks serious damage. 
1 am told that French aed have over and over again con- 
demned the system of secretly examining prisoners, and towards 
the close of Napoleon IIl’s. reign a libe rele minded minister had 
prepared a Bill for rendering the “ instruction ” of criminal causes 
public, as in England ; but reforms of a non-political character are 
continually being baulked in France by revolutions which unsettle 
everything and everybody for years. Any English magistrate 
possessed of the information which the Frenchman had obtained 
about me before my second examination would have allowed me 
to go at large on bail. My father, brother, and partner had all 
hurried to Paris; the French agents of my banker offered bail to 
any amount; and the embassy had exerted itself on my behalf 
but my Juge dared not assume the responsibility of releasing me, 
or of letting me confer with anybody who might bring me c omfort. 
The proper working of the French system requires that a prisoner’s 
mind shall be racked 1 by anxieties, that he shall, in fact, be put 
morally to torture—in order that if he have any secret he shall 
confess it. 

On my third appearance before the Juge, after a weary 
week of misery, his manner had undergone a new change. He 
was insolent, bental. full of menaces—saying that I had grossly 
deceived him, that my accomplices had made full avowals “impli- 
cating me as the chief author of the conspiracy against the Czar’s 
life; and that, as I now stood in danger of my head, it behoved 
me not to sham ignorance any longe r, but to make “ala: atone- 
ment I could for my foul crime by ample confession. There was 
not a word of truth in the Juge’s statement, for I subsequently 
learned that the police had not succeeded in arresting the Russians ; 
but the unhappy man was putting forth all the artifices of a 
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18 IN A PARISIAN GAO] 
trade which obliges him to bully and lie, « 
according as it may serve his purpose. He ul 
make no case against me, and was bound t e 
little terrorizing SO as tO satisfy his cons had 
tried every means of getting at the truth. H o 
himself up into a regular passion, and ren 
fortnight. 
[ went back to the prison in a state of 
despair. I thought it quite probabl that 
having been arrested, would try to thr ) 
cis bolica machinations on me, and I fores: : 
might be only just beginning. I might hav 
at Mazas, then be committed for trial \ 
chance of an acquittal at the hands of some st 
With these thoughts | could not s p wit! 
somebody, SO I asked to see the OY erTi 
found me so excited that he deemed it exp 
into a double cell, with another prisoner 
This fellow captive Was, | belie, , GEe 
designated as moutows, or spy prisoners, 
doubtless were to report everything I might s H 
waiter, who spoke a smattering of all | c 
into trouble for robbing travellers 
twelve months, but made very light of hi 
to establish confident al intercou with 
asking me whether I should like to get a lett 01 
the warders was his friend and would mana; 
The fellow’s ; looks displeased me, weve 
eaution in my excitement to se 
make my position worse. Seeing that he cor t 
me, except in general topics, UI Swiss 
familiarity, and constituted — my se | 
did all the menial work of our joint cell; I | . franc a 
day for his trouble, which tice him quite happy, and he proved 
an amusing companion. One great service he rendered me, ai 
this was to teach me a considerable amount of it is sur- 
prising how quickly a man learns when | timulate 
necessity and can give his whole day to stud) 
The governor had told me not to ne the Juge d’ Inst on’s 
eauhe.: for that if 1 were innoce ie as . beheved (fi I nds 
had called upon him to try and obtain pe rmissio} 10 
harm could befall me. Notwithstan lino these assurances and the 
studious tse I made of my time, the fortnight passed very heavily, 
and I was often so restless at night that I could not sle The 
Swiss alWays snored with all his heart; but this did »m 
to get rest. 
My fourth appearance before the magistrate was to take place on 
a Friday. On the previous evening, having then been just fot 
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weeks a prisoner, I was seated at about six o’clock rehearsing 
French dialogues with the Swiss thief, when a warder unlocked 
the cell door, bustled in and said: 

‘‘ Allons, monsieur, allons—-la liberté!” 

“ Hurrah! you are free, zare!” echoed the Swiss, clapping his 
hands. 

“ Really?” I asked, all the blood making to my face and then 
receding from it in a torrent that made my heart thump. 

* Oui, oui, il y a ordonnance de non lieu,” answered the warder, 
and the Swiss translated this as meaning that the magistrate had 
signed a nolle prosequi. Then the pair chorused: “ Vite, vite, 
collect all your things.” 

This time I did not feel the injunction to be vite come amiss. 
How I huddled my linen into a bag, how I gave the Swiss ten 
frances, how I shook the hand which he graciously extended to me 
and then ran out, may be imagined. Under the rotunda the 
Governor was waiting for me with the instruction that the noll 


prosequt had only just arrived, and that my father, who was still in 
Paris, was probably ignorant of it, but that I should find him at 
the Grand Hotel. Then the governor shook hands with me teo: 


but the formalities of my exit were not quite completed yet. | 
had to pass through the Grejfe. For a last time I was asked my 
name, as if nobody in the prison had ever seen or heard of me 
before: the remainder of the 200 francs I had had on being taken 
into custody (about 80 francs) was restored to me; and a pen was 
handed me to sign the entry of my discharge. In another minute 
I was out of the frowning black gate, had hailed a cab and was off. 

This is how I got my discharge. No apologies were vouchsafed 
by magistrate or police; no concern was expressed as to the loss, 
alarm, and annoyance I[ had experienced. Such courtesies are not 
in French legal traditions; but it seems the authorities had hinted 
ina “friendly way” to my father that I had better leave Paris 
quietly. We accordingly departed by the mail train that night, 
and very glad I was to see the outside of the city. 

I have not heard what became of the Russians, nor how it 
happened that I was arrested as their accomplice, nor whether it 
was by accident or fell design that pretty Madame d’Ortrelles had 
given me those dangerous parcels to carry. All I know is, that my 
adventure has taught me a sharp lesson about familiarity with 
chance companions. ‘To be once bitten, as I was, is to become shy 
for a lifetime. 


F. C. GRENVILLE-MURRAY. 
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Ir is doubtless widely known noe Ene 
learning has always been held in high est 
though fev persons have. mucl port 


the terms of this general proposition, 
notions as to what the book- 


amounts to, when expressed in | 
; } me : 
range of thought. Speaking | 
; — | i ° } . . 
hand, in the strict classical cm 
} } 
modern languages and the physical s 
asserted their claims to at least 


of Englishmen, with the literat ires of LJ 
system of m« ntal culture by which t] 
cination, and ju loment, are lar: 


capab! le of res to the rdina y pl 


ligh itened t her of Greek or Lat 

functi ions of ‘tha se langus ives, O) the 
them, in the training of youth to bel 
extends much wen 2 this point ; ut 
attained to similar enlightenment in th 


education which still prevails in Chin 
other element. They have one b aten 1 


every student must necessarily pursue his 


same ground, in each and every case. Not 


consequently there are no alternative cou 

tastes or abilities. The dogmas thieal, 
their early sages, are, one and all, without 
surroundings of modern times, regarded 


wisdom, infallible in doctrine, and not to 
upon by the « legenerate race of to-day. It 


“the second” as he is ealled. of China’s 
warned his ¢ ountrymen that they should striv 


with the spirit of the age in rt h they 
but this valuable precept has always been 
greater prominence siven to others. couch: 


Oo 


less practical tene. And so itis that the C 


hurry and excitement of this ee t} 
where they were hundreds upon hundreds 


ment is indeed now being made in the 
the Chinese move slowly, and the impulse 
not from any internal conviction of its des 
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CHINESE CRAM. 
forced contact with Western nations. Schools, for the study 
science and foreign languages, have either been formed, or are 
course of formation, at various great centres of population; and s 
far so good, though as yet no way is open through these cham 
to the posts of rea! honour and emolument which the Governm 
of China has to we ‘tow. In this respect, the ancient landm: 
still remain tad: and, before they pass away, on 
waves come upon them at last,” it may not be uninteresting 
record what is the actual state of education among the Chinese 
this late date in the world’s seth 

The birth of a son is an event always accompanied by mu 
rejoicing in China, as elsewhere. All the more so, however, if t] 
family in question belongs to the lettered section of Chine 
society. The boy will follow in the steps of his ancestors, and th: 
is no saying whi at he may not achieve in after life for them as we 
as for himself ! Within a few d: ays of birth his parents dub 
with some pet name, by which he is generally known until he go: 
to school ; he passes through the arduous process of teething, an: 
what is more dangerous still, the blooming-time of his “ he avenl 
flowers”: 7.e. the small-pox. Be ing breeched, he plays about 
courtyards of the family manse wi th the sl: we-girls of the establis 
ment, or out in the streets and lanes, with the small crowds of conte! 
porary gamins. His father—* the venerable severe one ”—wati h 
him with devoted fondness, and too often aids him in overloading hi 
stomach with sweeties and indigestible cakes; while his mother 
‘“‘the venerable pony assionate one ”—makes frequent visits to t! 
neighbouring te mple, and offers up many a prayer and sacrifice fi 
the future careerof her son. Until about seven years of age, t! 
life of a Chinese boy is an intellectual blank ; then comes a might 
change. He must either be sent to scl or a tutor must | 
engaged for him at home. In any case, he must forthwith ent: 
upon that course of study by which alone the worldly success 
most prized by the Chinese are to be obtained. Up to thi 
moment he has learned absolut ly nothing; save, perhaps, to | 
respectful to his seniors, and not to step on written paper or eve 
to let it fall to the ccineed. But now he has a tedious task bef 
him, to accomplish which we will suppose that he goes to the \ ‘lag 
school, and thither we will follow his steps, lighter at first startin; 
than a few months later on. 

Here he is formally presented to the master, to whom he aanall 
conveys some trifling present over and above the wretched month! 
fee with which the latter is remunerated for his services. H 
prostrates himself before the image of Confucius, the recogniz: 
fountain of all knowledge ; and, then, the schoolmaster proceeds t: 
choose for him an appropriate pe rsonal name to be retained in aft 
life, after which he settles down to his allotted task. For the past 


1. Posthumous honours are frequently conferred upon the parents and gra 
parents of distinguishe! men. 
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six centuries th 
committal to memory of a tiny primer, called 
Classic, containing miscellaneous information on ty of 
subjects compressed into the narrowest possibli npass. Each 
character. as it occurs. is associated in the mind of the learner rather 
with its sound than with its meaning in the sent ere if 
stands: since some portions ot this prim f S] nple 
enough, would be quite unintelligible to a pening 
verses, for instance :— 


1s initiatory task has LLWays the 


“Man at birth;” “ By rature goo 
diverging.” 


This would of course be a hard nu ) @] inedu- 
cated boy of six-and-a-half : farth . Gin OW 5 are 
treated, and the pupil is taught that the tl lig ire the 
Sun, moon. and Stars, and that Chie Six dol "e tne 
horse, ox, sheep, pig, dog, and fowl. we tory, eraphy, 
and so forth. make up the sum and s stal Vi of whl 
so many lines, or more correctly ‘ eolumns.,” CO) tted to 
memory. While learning his task, the boy | the s aloud 


: : —". , . : . at ae | lf — 

mM a nowy sing-song voice, togethe: W1UD all DIS O1LI VS at the 
> - . co Se, Dee , i aaa ors P ee eT 
same time, the result DeImMyg an ali OSt unhbDe¢ (| o> a eC mMl1das 


of which the master will calmly hear one of t! epeat his lesson 
in a similar but louder tone, while tl! pup | h his back 
to the magisterial desk, to guard against : ft furtive 
assistance from the book. 

When thoroughly familiar with the 7Thre yr Classr 
so called, by the Way, because ang lmn t three 
characters to each—our youth will have f ) ed himself with 
the shapes and sounds, and partially wit! , , xs, of some- 
thing like 400 separate characters ; and he w sidered 


sufficiently advanced to take the second set sti upon 


to knowledge, and to proce ed to con mit LO ] I IKe Nanner 
the Thousand Character Essay. This iwular plece of com- 


position was the product ion of a man who id to have een 
supplied in prison with 1,000 different | her, 
and to have been ordered to make out or them a poem. He 
accomplished the feat in a single night, but his hair turned white 
with the effort. The poem consists of 250 columns of four 
characters to each. Its subject s are varied, and, from the nature of 
the case, inconsequent; as witness the following spe 


Like arrows, years fly swift 


The sun shines bi if ht \ 


The starry firmament goes 1 
The changing moon eonst 

The heat remains, the fuel spent 
be then on time to come int 


A dignity of mien maintain, 
\s if within some sacred fan 
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\(just your dress with equal care 
r private as for publie wear; 
rall men love to crack a joke 


\t ignorant or vulgar folk. 
our words which give a sentence foree 
\ : really, SO. indeed, of course. 


Here, again, the chief object is to store the pupil’s memory with 
the shapes and sounds of a large number of written symbols ; and 
by the time that the Thousand Character Essar y has been 
mastered, it follows that 1,000 new characters will have been 
added to the boy’s stock-in-trade ; besides which, he will have 
acquired a knowledge of a very useful cardinal series of numbers 
from 1 to 1,000, these characters being constantly employed : 
such in every department of lif 

The next step is an important one, analogous to the old school 
transition from Delectus to Cwsar,—from the elementary to the 
advanced; and it is generally with renewed interest that the 
budding student opens at the first page of The Four Books, a 
collection of writings which form the le ading feature in the great 
competitive tests, to which he will hereafter be subjected. Of theae 
a brief notice will be necessary, specimen quotations from each 
being reserved, until we come to speak of papers actually set at one 
of the publie examinations. 

I. THE GREAT LEARNING.—<A short treatise on government, 
dating from the Confucian period, 1 though its actual author is un- 
known. The above is Dr. Legge’s re ndering of the title, which 
might be more poet ical) v translated by The Book of W isdom. To 
quote its own words: “ What the Book of W isdom teaches is—to 
illustrate Miustrious \ virtue ; to renovate the people ; and to rest 
the highest excellence.” 

I]. THe Doctrine or THE MrEAN.—A short philosophical treatise, 
ascribed to the a of Confucius, in which the ruling motiv: 
of human conduct are traced from their payoncangecel source. 

lil. THE Discourses | of C nfucius |.—This work, compiled : 
generation or so after the sage’s death, 1 is divided into twenty sec- 
tions, with partial reference to the subject-matter of each, and, in 
ge nara} plan, is the counterpart of the Christian Gospels, It is the 
source of almost all our authoritative information as to the life 
and doctrines of Confucius. From it we learn what he thought 
and what he taught ; and one section is even devoted to the details 
of his private and personal deportment. 

[V.—This last and longest of the Four Books is nearly 


identical in character with the ee except, that it is 


Mencius whose teachings are here embalmed. His conversations 
with various princes and others are fully recorded, and resolve 
many difficult questions of ethics and political economy. He 
maintained, & outrance, the doctrine enunciated in the first lines 
of the Three Character Classic, in which, of course, it is simply a 
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24 CHINESE CRAM. 
quotation, namely, that the nature of man is origina rood, and 
that it becomes evil only from friction wit! vil world. His 
great antagonist, Kao, argued that the nature of man was like 
water, which, having no inherent tendencies of its own, flows 
indifferently hither and thither, according as issage is opened 
to it. Upon which Mencius triumphantly re} ‘“ Water will, 
indeed, flow indifferently to the east or to 1 \' : ut will it 
flow indifferently up or down? The tendency of n ture to 
good, is like the tendency of water 1 How dow Be y re ar 7 
none but have this tendency to good, just | | 
wards.” 
These Four Books are now com! Ct dd, O] nemory, 
in precisely the same way as the two foreg : ’ thing 
like explan: ition or consultation of the aut mmentary 
being postponed, until some progress has | ) | n the 
arduous task of learning by heart. Meanwhile the b ; taught 
to write, shaping his characters in accordan: ecepted canons 
of elegance and finish, by means of a copy placed und semi- 
transparent sheet of paper, and traced over an , until th 
fi. pupil acquires some freedom of manipulation, l is able to 
fe imitate from sight. The proper way to hold tl umel’s-hait 
aS brush, used as a pen, and the method of rubbing ink on the ink- 
i. slab to a due consistency, equally come in f ls of the 
Hl pupil’s attention during the excessive ly long s Jam. 
é to 6 p.m.—which are customary in China. By-and-bye, too, he is 
, initiated into the art of essay-writing, perhaps 1 st practically 
‘ important, and, at the same time, most unp | part f the 
i Chinese educational scheme. It is on his _ proficien n this 
ig respect, that the student’s ultimate success for the ost. part 

depends. A candidate, receiving a given t! ,is not at liberty 

to sit down and write an essay in the terms or seq which 

unassisted fancy may dictate. He must abide by fixed rules; 

introducing the — In so many balanced sentences, developing 





it in so many more ; summing up his arguments, and finally reach- 
ing the cone ‘lusion, acc ‘ording to received ah ciples of composition. 
And SO also Wi ith poe ms. These are imvariabl upon the same 
model—a stated number of characters to each line, arbitrary rules 
of rhyme, trite similes, and forced allusions to the past. The 
bookshops of Chinese cities are flooded with collections of essays 
and poems by famous authors of all ages, and these ar refulls 
studied by inte nding competitors, in th 
from something of “their vigour and ieliainees of style. Suc- 
cessful and even unsuccessful candidates often print their literary 
efforts in this direction, at any rate for private circulation; and, 
good, bad, or indifferent, these are always much admired by the 
writers themselves. Hence a curious and caustic saying, that men 
generally prefer “their own compositions, but other people’s 
wives.” 


» hope of borrowing there- 
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At this point the youth’s name is entered at the bureau of t] 


loeal magistrate ; 


to accomplish which, it is, however, first incumben 


upon himself to show that his genealogical record has been unsoil 


through the three preceeding generations of father, 


and great grandfather ; in the sense that none of these have 


engaged in certain tabooed occupations, such as acting, holdin 


the post of exec utione r. and some other menial office S in 7 


ment employ. His surname, and personal name, are then careful 


registered, and a note is appended as to his physical ap pearan 


with a view to 
second examinations to which our new 


establish identity in cases of doubt. 
undergraduate i is admitte: 


The fi 


first 


are merely tests leading on to the third, which in point of fact 


really the first of 


degr ee is conferred. 


the series. 


This last is 


being that at which the bachel ) 
"tes ld twice in eve ry three 


y e 


at the prefectural cities of each province, by a resident provine 


official of high rank, who is usually spoken of as the Liter: ry | ha . 
It occupies only one 
place of examination before dawn, and are provided with seats an 
They are previously searched on entering, but often fin 
searchers ; 


cellor. 


paper. 


means to elude the vigilance 


of diamond editions, concealed up their flowing sleeves. 
, two themes for prose essays, and one fo 
poem? are carried round on long poles, and are copied down by a! 
n ensues a struggle as to who shall finish fi 
portion of marks being allowed for speed -in composition ; 
degrees, all the papers are handed in, and the candidates dispers 
the list is issued; 
moment for those who find themselves in possession of the 
launches its owner fairly i 
him to wear official dress with a 
buttent of the lowest grade, and exempts him as a prisoner, or as 
indignity of the bamboo, 


as it is light enough 
$ 


Then 


Some few days : 


liter rary degre e, 
re cognized career. 


witness, from the 


ifterwards 


‘ 1y , 
a degree 


entitles 


day. 


of their 


which 


The candidates 


at an yl 


first, a Cf 


and it is a 


and instead 
having the Four Books at their fingers’ ends, have them, in the fo 


rate, 


grandfath. 


he 


As ‘{ ) 
4 N N 


} 


‘ 
~ 


until su 


time as hiscase shall have been re ported to the higher authoriti 
and his diploma cancelled. 


officer of the State. 


attaché. 


From this moment he is nominally 
though doomed to remain still for 
and possibly for ever, in the position of an unemployed and unpai 
His own energy and abilities must determine the res 
He may now either obtain by purchase? or influence mioapeyr : 


some 


employment as secretary, clerk, &c., in some department. of 


metropolitan or prov incial a: — ition, and trust to chance 1 
+, he may stick closely to hi 


work his way along in the world; 


books, proceed to a study 


self a the great public competition for the second or maste 


al) 


assemble at tl 


rtain pl 
and. 


Joy! 
M1 


LT} 


tim: 


of the Five Canons, and present in 


1 Specimen themes are given below, in the deseription of the examination for | 


second degree. 


2 Not from the Sta 
patronage is vested. 


but from the mandarin, in whose office the particu! 
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degree, holden once in every three years at the provincia pitals 
of China. This is an ordeal of a much severerd ption t the 
examination for the first degree. In addition to anaccurat LOW- 
ledge and understanding of “the Four Books, to considerable skill 
in the composition of essays and poetry, the candidate who would 
hope to succeed must have made a close study of e difficult 
and abstruse works comprised under the above title. These Pew 
Canons—“canon” in its eeclesiastical sense—may ie fly 
deseribed as follows:— 

I. The Book of Changes. —Dates from the 121 
and contains a fanciful system of philosophy, of ‘ gvorean 
character, deduced from the 64 combinations of 8 o1 
grams, or arrangements of a line and a divided line, 
ete., each of which represents some power in 
or passive, such as ire, water. *-salh le Pr, elec, CO] an 
extensive study of the Book of Ch: inges, without, h S- 
fully unravelling its mysteries; and at the present day e 
incomprehensible than ever. 

Il. The Book of History.—This is a lengthy m 
of detached chapters, compiled by Confucius from anci torical 
remains, and dealing with the period included betwe: 24tl 
and 7th centuries before Christ, 

il. The Book of Poetry.—A _ collection | 
collected and arranged by Confucius, to the nun | Phe 
following is a specimen verse: 

The cricket is in the hall, 

And the year is drawing to a ¢ 

If we do not enjoy ourselves now 

The days and months will have 1 

But let us not go to excess: 

Let us think of the duties of ow 

Let us not go beyond bounds in our lov 
The virtuous man is ever on his guard,! 

LV. The Look of Rites. -An ancient work, contain ry uti- 
plicity of rules for the performance of ceremonies and “ thi 
guidance of individual conduct, under a great variety of conditions 


V. Spring and Autumn.—This consists of the annals of the 


petty kingdom of Lu from 722 to 484 B.c., and was w 
Confucius. It is a dry and uninteresting record, dealing 
Confucius 


with names and dates: vet it was the work by which 


* | 


declared that, men would know him, and Mencius consid: 


itten by 
chre fly 


red it as 


important an achievement as the draining of the empire by the 


Great Yu, saying, “ Confucius completed the Spring and 
and rebellious ministers and bad sons were struck wit 
The title has two explanations: (1) that “its eommenda 
life-giving like the spring, and its censures life- with 


l. Leoge’s translation. 


Autumn, 

— on 
h terror. 
tions are 


ering like 








PYG TS 








tH Mame 


ad 





autumn ;” 
year, month, day and season, v.¢. spring or autumn, in which the 
event recorded took pl. vce. The following is a short specime} - 
extract from this renowned history, which is admittedly of litt] 
value, taken apart from the famous commentary upon it by ‘T’so, 
disciple of Confucius, of whom very little is known :— 


In the duke’s sixteenth y 


(2) that to 


the first day of the moon, th« 


In the same month six fis! 


] 


Such are the actual 


an intimate acquaint 
But no ambit 
ground covered by 


success. 


commentary and other 
sions of the inckis 
consistent interpretati: 
he will devour volume 
Ssu-ma Kuang and Ss 
and essay-writers, unti 
through his bamboo | 


have a wide choice 
the deservedly popular 
unimportant branch of Chinese literature, though by custo: 
rigidly excluded from all recognition as such; and with a mor 
ining in the above curriculum, he proceeds 


less severe tr: o 
compete for the much-envied master’s degree. 

The examination is held in the autumn of every third year, 
an imperial commissioner, usually spoken of as the Grand Ex 
aminer, who is specially deputed by the Emperor for that purpos 
On arrival from Peking, his residence is formally sealed up, an 
extraordinary precautions are taken to prevent friends of intending 
candidates from ap yproaching him in an improper sense. At an 

arly hour on the appointed day, the candidates begin to assemble, 


<a by-and-bye the ore 


open, and heralds shriek out the names of those who are to ent 


Each one answers “ A 


forthwith receives fi 
the number of the 


alleys into which the 


materials, as well as fox 
always carefully searched at the door. When all have found thei 
seats, the Grand Examiner burns incense, and closes the entranc: 
gates, through which no ingress nor egress will now be permitted on 


any pretence e whatever, until the afternoon of the third day, when, 


The Han dynasty lasted from about B.c. 200 to a.p. 200. Chu Hi flourished 
under the Sung dynasty, 


-hawks flew backwards, past the capital of Sung. 


ance with which is the sine qua non 


hig Besides poring over tome after tome of 


among the voluminous works of fiction, and 


‘om the atte ot ints a roll of paper marked wit! 
open cell he is to occupy in one of the long 


dying A.D. 1200. 
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each entry in the annals was prefixed t] 


ear, in spring, in the king’s first month, on Mow-s 
re fell stones in Sung,—five of them. 


text-books of a Chinese educational cours: 

ious student limits himself to the particul 
exegetical aid, and comparing the conclu 

en ot the Han dynasty, with those more 


ns whic h we owe to the genius of Chu Hi. 
after volume of the ponderous histories 


’ 


i-ma Ch’ien, and linger over favourite poet ts 
| the first streaks ar morning light strug 
lind. ‘To poultice his weary brain, he wi 


historical romances, which really form 1 


— 


at gates of the examination hall are thrown 


dsum ” in turn as his name is called. an 


examination hall is divided. Other writing 
yd, he carries with him in a basket, which 
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the first of three bouts or sittings is at an end. I 
which is by no means unusual. where a large 
beings are cooped up day and night in a confined 
is alwavs hoisted over the outer wall: and this 
carried out even were it the Grand Examiner hims 


a. 


would then be taken by his ehief Assistant Examine} 


who is also nominated by the Emperor, and 
Grand Examiner from Peking. The themes ar 
and copied down by the candidates. Fi hi 
are three for prose essays, always taken from the F 
one subject fora poem. All the following s] 

were set at one of these triennial examinations 
degree, held the year before last, at a incia] 
about 12.000 candidates competed for only 6 | 


is no limit to age, and history records one insta 
of an old man of eighty-two. In the present 
successful competitor, who stood thirty-fourth « 


nineteen ° while the oldest, who came out fourt 
than fifty-three years of age. 


Bout I. 
For Prose Essays : 
(1.) Tzu Kung said, Suppose the ease o 
upon the people, and able to assist all 
(2.) This rule [of conferring honours o 
extended to the princes, great officers, se 
(3.) To hold a mid lle eourse without d 
extreme. 
For a Poem: 


The azure precipice was half icealed 
It may be mentioned here that an essay should 
700 to 800 characters in length, and the poem 
both to be correctly written. and the latter in 
the paper, moreover, not to be soiled, or torn. On 


1 


the third day, the candidates hand in their compos! 


then released until the next morning, when they 
second bout of three davs. as before. 1 compos 
themes taken from the Five Canons. 


Bout II. 
For Prose Fss LU/s: 


(1.) Of suspended bodies none can exceed in brig 3s t 
(2.) The articles of tribute from this provine 
were Ch'un wood, yew tress, cedars, gn stones, w! 
stones, and cinnabar. Also wood of the Kwan. Lu 
(3-) O my husbandmen! the harvest is ail gathered in, let us ; 


build our houses. 


(4.) The Marguis of Ch’l, the Duke of Sung, t Marquis of C! 


Wei, and the Ear! of Ch'ing, had a meeting at Kiie1 

(5.) In the time of the Hia dynasty the Imperial drum 
during the Shang dynasty it was supported on pillars 
dynasty it was suspended. 


Again, on the afternoon of the third day, the result 
labours are handed in by the candidates, and the gates th 


y° 
A 


wh open, 





to be closed as befor: 
bout of three days, de 
topics, selected by t! 
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1 


the following morning, for a third and last 


oted to answering questions on miscellaneous 


e examiners from any source they may choose. 
Bot [1]. 
(uestions on :— 

(1.) The text and vai os Five Can 1ons. 

(2.) Discrepancies in S , . es of the Empire. 

(3.) The merits and s of w igriculture published under prec 

dynasties, preta “The Government of a country 

founded upon 1] duce of the fields is the pedpl 
heaven. 

(4.) The ancient geo 1c 

(5.) The authorshi; lue of certain celebrated colle 
essays. 

During this seve deal of 1 days in all, strange scenes ar 
occasionally enacted within Sometimes a Gi andidate collaps 
from sheer exhausti: sometimes one is found his anging from th 
beam overhead, g ima pool of blood with his th ‘oat cult 
across. Only last y the Grand Examiner appointed to Foochow. 
conducted the proceedings with er usual decorum until the third 


day of the First Bout 
way. He tore up 
scattered the pieces fi 
‘He rushed down a 
were just leaving, a 
way, until finally se 
bound hand and foot 
arts presented him 
dressed in woman’s « 
dered, as the custom 
guard, and the poor { 


His first degree was t 
to his friends. Onan 


His mental equilib: 
of the moment ; 
clearer view of humai 
that his previously ea 
from him. A percen 
reminding one of th: 


and. 


at once struck off th: 
taken from him. 








1] +] 
LOW Was Lif 


iken 


ium had been disturbed under the 
when. 


race of 


] 


of the annual statistic 
name of any candidate 


As far as the candida 


’ His Excellency’s reason gav 
“essays already handed in, ai 
go ver the dais appropriated to his ust 

the alleys of cells which the candidat 


it and cuffed everybody who came in h 
ed of the Assistant-Examiner, an 
I} his (Jn one occasion, a bache elor O] 
lf, to be examined for the higher degre: 
thes, with his face highly rouged and <n 
1s He was Pape os on ae by t] 


und to be hope ‘lessly insane. 
n. and he was quietly sent hom: 
ther occasion.a candidate handed in a pape 


from hin 


on which was nothing but a drawing of a huge turtle (formin 
part of a Chinese term of abuse th the signific ant | end unde 
neath—* Call me this if you catch me here again! In a furth 
instance, a man of some property occupied himself for the first 
three days, in carefully drawing up his last will and testament 


. exciteme! 
few days’ nursing, he regained a 
iscovered to his Dlinthe < ‘hagri In, 
f bachel lor had also been taken 
ank papers are regularly handed in, 
tters and post-cards which form part 
Postmaster-General’s return. Th: 
commits this breach of regulations is 
list, and his former diploma of bachelor is 


after ; 
attairs. he ( 


t 
] 
l 


Tleé d cle Y 
| 


rece © 
; 
= 


) ank le 
s of the 


who 


tes are 


concerned, the examination is now 
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ly they 


to await the news of failure or of success. 


meanwhile their usual student’s 
work with wine-parties, moonlight excursions, 


life, 


of Chin Se Vers dle société by the ream. (7rounps 


are often to 


be 


7 


for the preceding degree. | 
of three days to each, and the subject s. taken from the sams 


are necessarily of the same character. 
didates compete, and among them about 300 degrees 
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some hill-side temple, upon the walls of which thi 
behind Bacchanalian or amatory mementos of a _ 
They form literary clubs, and meet periodic: to writ . 
poems upon given themes, submitting thes . 
qualified arbitrator, and putting toget! , 
be handed by him to the winner. They 
Damon-and-Pythias tenour on each others 
presents of scrolls, traced in an ancient or 
calligraphic art. They all smoke 
sionaries with an undying hatred, wh ECO! 
than mitigated by age and experience ; and not « 
brought even to glance at propagan . 
us generally, do these literati of China, with a 
tual scorn, and fondly lap themselves 
have nothing to learn from * barbari: 

But to return. The list of successful cai 
ready, and is posted at midnight, alwa ¢ 
crowd thronging the streets and anxious to 
is immediately borne away to the r 
by professional runners, who receive a consi 
the first to bring the good news 

The next thought of the newly-Hed 
betake himself to Peking for the « , 
graduate, holden, like the last, once i 
spring directly ensuing. For this ] Jn 
to be scraped together from all quart 
pawnbrokers loan ; bills are given and articles of } 
are pledged ; and away goes the candidate full 
times counting chickens that are never destined to s 
In the old days, it was a long and tiresome journ O 
junk or overland, from the southern provinces of China 
great risks of robbery and even of death by th : bi 
provincial graduate makes friends with barbari ilis: 
far as to unroll his mat and bedding in a comfort bu 
lower deck of a coast steamer, performing the who 
snugly and speedily to within 80 miles of the capit 
rest, little remains to be said. The examination is ec 
upon lines, almost identical with those of rovincial com) 
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CHINESE CRAM. 
buted. Further tests are subsequently applied, to determine 1 
final order of arrangement, and the three who ultimately head 
list, are proud men indeed. ‘Their names become household w 
for the time being in every town and hamlet over the vast are. 
civilised China; they are the heroes of the hour; and, in 
ordinary course of events, their future fortunes are amply secur 
The remaining winners of this degree are divided into three clas 
Upon the first are bestowed appointments in the National Acad 
of Literature ; upon the second, subordinate posts in governm: 
offices at Peking ; and upon the third, nominations to the ranks 
“ expectant ” officials, under the various provincial administrati 

—and the world is all before them. 

Here the sy ste m of education and of public competition com 
toa natural end. The humblest individual in the E mpire, 
vided always that his record is unsoiled, may aspire to the hig! 
offices of State ; and the widespread fee ‘ling that their rulers 
not mere placemen, undoubtedly goes far towards reconcilin oO 
Chinese people with a yoke of government, which might otherw 
be too galling to bear. Thoroughly conversant as e: ach one of th 
successful graduates must be with the great principles of moral a 
material sway as enunciated in the teachings of Confucius 
Mencius, many of them go forth to rule over large masses of th 
countrymen, so far underpaid by the State, that itisan underst 
thing, whence and how the de ficit is to be made up. The offi 
of China derive their salaries direct from the people. Instead 

collecting the revenues of their offices, and handing over the 1 
to the Imperial Exchequer, from which they would receive a fi: 
stipend in return for the services thus rendered, they pay fix 


amounts to the State, filtered in eve ry case through their imm 
ate superiors, and wi ‘ep what - balance they can for their 
private purses. ‘This is jh ‘men which prejudiced pers 


persist in calling one of bribery and corruption. But bribe 
corruption begin only where this system ends. As long as C 
magistrates collect fees and taxes at equitable rates, and admin 
ter justice with impartial hand, the system cannot be said to bi 
fault; and anything beyond this is simply an abuse of pow 
Such ; abuse is unhappily not unknown, but its extent has 
greatly exaggerated. An avaricious mi indarin is not long tolerat 
The people recognize a definite limit to the exactions of t! 
officials, and all “* squeezes ” within the boundary, are cheerfu 
submitted to and paid. But any attempt to overstep the 
leads on, at first, to individual grumbling and discontent; fina 
to rising and a Po] ular émeute, which, right or wrong, inevita 
costs the mandarin his appointment, if not his head. 

In conclusion, success at these public examinations is consid: 
by the Chinese to result from one or other, or from the aggre 
of five special causes, enumerated in the following order of im] 
tance : 
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CHINESE CRAM. 
] Luck. 

2.—Predestination. 

3.—Influence exerted by propitious site 
4.— (rood deeds done in secret. 
5.—Study. 

This, however, is more a popular than a 
the case. Anyone whose life has been 
of China must know well that, as a rule. 
at these great competitions are more proficient in 
and literary skill may be required of them than 
Among the latter, there are, doubtless, often to 
more real literary capacity, as witness the famo 
Liao Chai, whose untoward fate the Chinese 
quoting in proof, if any were wanted, that 
push its way to the front in a competition 
less, too, men of much administrative ant 


quently doomed in a similar way to the 
private life; but, on the whole, the broad result 
examinations are to the public advantage 
China in good stead for many centuri 
termed the mechanical part of the system, the r“¢ 
ever to be changed ; only in the scope of 
largement made necessary by the altered condit 
Like most Chinese institutions, this one is exc 

and like many others in other parts 
to pert ction in the hands of conscienti IS and 1] 
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BLUE, BLACK, AND BROWN. 


3LUE eyes so soft, beseeching, 
ry . 
That ye may have the teaching 


Of my dull heart ; 
And black eyes, flashing brightly, 
As ye would say, “ Not lightly 


‘7 . +5 
Shalt thou depart I 


Ye may throw out your lures, 
: But still the thought endures 
Of two brown eyes, 
That out of distance look, 
And warn from either hook 
Your wished-for prize. 


Oh. Ik and aZure eves, 
Here get ve ne’er a prize ! 


| look and wait 
Until she come, that maid 
kiss | in heechwood’s shade, 
When June was late. 


] . 7 
ug) and sigh, 


‘attle passes bv 
\Iy heedless ears. 


That mark not anv word, 
Fo} ( ‘. that once l heard, 
‘Too Lleep tor tears. Oe 
All silently I watch 
Your wiles, but never snatch 
The proferred bait 
That lies so near my mouth ; 
For that my soul hath drouth, 
My heart can wait! 
Until she come who nets 
My life with sad regrets, 
With memories sweet ; 
Then shall my whole life glide 
. 


Where’er her hand may guide, 
And at her feet 


[ shall lie panting, dying ; 

And she will raise me, trying 
To heal mine ill; 

And I with her soft kiss 

Shall wake to newer bliss 
That naught can kill. 
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GETTING BACK INTO HARNESS 


THERE is a time of the vear to which I aly 


a special interest. and not without some anxiet It phase 
of experience, a kind of feeling CO hie] 
most of my readers are not unaccustomed 


shorten, when the sunsets are waxing 
lishter begins vet earlier and earlier his rou of ) 0] 
2) > . 

the holidays are over: we come back to 


harness once more, Like the sailor WI O 


blue skies, and longed for a honest fog, whi 
do not care for liberty and repose, but long t 4 vork 
again. When Sir Henry Holland took his t! onths’ holida 
as he used to do in all parts of the world, as | 


house from Euston Square station, he us 


his way, and find himself immediatel t] ) 
practice. Thus in some countries the day slips ly inte 
the night, and there is no pause or transiti orthe 

autumnal twilights. For the most part tl ‘ine of 
an interlude between the work and the pl | neering 
manner we lay aside the summer toggery, and | ose 1 dopt 
ourselves to the well-worn harness of every-da life. \\ linger 
over it; we like to allow some time to reminiscences of e past. 
and anticipations of the future. We lay up the alpenstock, and 
the ouide-books, and the photographs, among the che icest 
of our souvenirs of holiday rambles. Then, afte ttle con- 
templation, we take a plunge into our work; and what ou 
hand findeth to cdo, we try to do it with all ou mio U To 
some persons, however, the process of getting into harness once 
more, is a very disgusting one. They look at the harness, and 
the longer they look at it the less they like it. The notion of 
hard work is abhorrent to all their: finer feelings. No doubt this 


is an unfavourable normal system. Normally, a man ought to 
have a little healthy appetite for work when | 
if this is deficient, it argues that something has gone wrong in 
his holidays, or that our friend is not altogether a healthy subject. 
After all we are only schoolboys. We quite understand what 
Black Monday is. We know that we have to assume the yoke 
once more, and that it would not be a yoke unless it sometimes 
galled the shoulder. We know, that for the most part, we have 
to take up our trials and difficulties, exactly at the point where 
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GETTING BACK INTO HARNESS. 


they were set down. We are happy if our holiday has give 
more of strength and courage in enabling us to bear them. 
we did not settle our bills before we went away, our bills 
waiting for us. If there were arrears of work to be mad 
the arrearage must be settled. We had better look into affa 
thoroughly, and take out a sheet of paper and write down exa 
what we ought to do, that is to say, what we are obliged, 
also what we may hope to respectably shirk out of. And 1 
we shall get into harness, and go round the mill in order to br 
grist to it; until, like the schoolboy, we begin to count the « 
until the holidays will begin again. ' 

Yet there is son ething pec uliarly pleasant in the first day: 
our return from home. Men meet together in different places 
sum up thei ir experiences and compare notes. Men get back to 1 
Universities. Th: therein duates meet in “wines” in each ot] 
rooms, or knock up their suppers, which are so pleasing to un 
graduate nature, but which have to be so heavily taretorss 
by-and-bye. Literary chiefs return to their offices, and resu 
the work which they had left to their subs., but with whi 
they must now deal themselves, as the air is full of import 
rumours. There is plenty of matter to be discussed, which 
cropped up during the lazy season; and the programme of 
future must be settled. The barristers prepare for the le; 
campaign, and are now deep in their briefs, only regretting t! 
there are not more of them, and heavier. Now, too, is the ti 
when the smoking-rooms of clubs fill up. For months past th 
have only been haunted by the solitary man left in town, who 
fact has been turned out of doors by the workmen, and has 
to fall back upon the hospitalities of some amicable neighbourin 
club. There are long yarns to be spun in the smoking-room; a1 
it is very re how matters of business and calculation, as 
the manner of clubs, crop up in the most unrestrained conv 
sation, and in my judgment do some thing to mar the intima 
of friendship. There we see by the papers, or gather from hearsay 
what friendly houses are now open, and we drop i in for afterno 
tea, or we get a stroll in the parks with our friends while thei 
are still remnants of autumnal foliage, and the first dinne 
arrangements are made. 

This, indeed, is one of the pleasantest forms of getting int: 
harness once more. The process may be a serious one, ani 
uncomfortable; but there is a pleasant side to most social pro- 
cesses, and nothing is a greater pleasure in the darkening month: 
than meeting old friends at old resorts, and gathering up the 
scattered threads of mingled h uman lips. For some time afte 
our return the aroma of travel hangs about us. We are full 
of the pursuits and tastes of the holidays. Men fondly look up 
the sketches, and refer to the diary, or even paste aw a 
collection of hotel bills. When we first awake in the morning, 
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mess ; Ln. 


we hardly realize that we have got into hi: 
not sure that the out-look from our window wi 
sleeping blue of the lake, or on the gig 
mountain. At any moment at will, we ar 


and at once we recall the vision of the holiday da Wi 
that we not only got good when we were | 
good continues with us when we are back. We address 


to our task-work with a certain freshness and « 
luncheon time comes we are surprised that we 
so much work. and with so little effort. We ar 


the fresh wave for many days, and perceive cle Vv 
impulse of our travel has served us. Ther 

of life and character which constantly lerges 

the return to town. There is an immense 

pleasant talk in London which never comes i 

the society journals cannot overtake. Thi 

are those who give all their time to r ing’, 


to write. The most enterprising men 
their time to action, and leave no 


oreat deal to hear the hearty talk of S men 
rooms. And, even if they should bi 3] 


commit their expressions to print, 
freshness and energy of the first Sy 
days of return after the summer’s p 3 al 


] : al y 7 - . “\ 
the majority of us, who are not gre: 


e 


of getting into books and _ public 
pleasure in looking forward to tellin su 


fireside, and congratulating ourselves 
really sound very well. 


Then we compare the different ex en 
There have been casualties. One mi: Caug 
Paris on his return home. The Parisi | 
sanitation, and it may not be amiss pu 
against the use of Paris water. Instead of g 
he got into bed, and there spent the s} ee of anot 


before he could again resume work. Anoth 
plentifu ly of wines that were too eidified, w 
an attack of rheumatic gout, and which kept 
foreign pension. He has now returned, | ) 
to the study of “ Pavy, on Diet,” in order that 
prudent being for the remainder of his days. O 


o1igantic Shadow 


a tremendous lot of mountaineering, but it is t nion 
of his friends that.he has done too much for his strength of con- 
stitution to support, and that he has come back a good deal wors 
than he went out. Then another fellow broke his collar bone in 


coming a cropper down the Matterhorn—which he did not 
in scaling after all—and the wonder and the mercy is that 


7) 


not break his neck. Such instanees, however, are only : 














GETTING BACK INTO HARNESS. 


percentage, and smal! drawbacks on the general results. Some mi 
have even done their holidays in a ee: of harness. There is on 
fellow, whom I rather env y; who paid all his expenses by writi 
an account of his wande hos, In one place after another, as 
went along. This is hotter than little Jones, who tells us that 


this year he was obliged to write all his “ Foreign Corre men nce ’ 


in a second floor in Pimlico. met a charming old Scotch clerg 
man, who told me that the whole plan of his tour had been co: 


structed for preaching about it to his congregation on his retw 
It appears that this kind of autobiographical diacdurse is vente 
on the increase. It must be said, however, that the congregati 
pay the expense of the trip, and in that case they have perhaps 
right to this kind of sermon, 1f so desired. My reverend frie} c] 
who had carried OL | is syste rospe rously for a numbe T ot years 
wanted to get to a country where he had not been before, an 
which his people had not visited as well as himself. He 
geniously hit upon the idea of visiting Lapland, and proceeding 1 
the North Pole. “ described Lapland as being a jolly count 
rather than otherwise ; but they progressed pretty well, by mean 
of sledges and a. nd as there were no inns. they were tak 
In by parsons one ter another. Russia did not seem a vi 
favourite country. Phe reoulat ions about the passport are severt 
and there is a constant sense of being under police & SI — 
The length of the ulway is immense : the rate of ore Sg} 
proportionately slow. There are, in fact, only two sitios +o, 
isited, Moscow an St. Pet rsburgh ; no delightful old-world 
cities to turn aside and tarry in, as is the case in almost every 
other part of Kurope. . The people who had been to Norway spoke 
of it with the greatest enthusiasm. The Norwegians are very 
kind to the English people, for Norw: Ly thoroughly | oves and ap- 


preciates England. This season, Norway was very full of Englis! 


people, very few French, very f W Americans, plenty of Germans 


—for in no country ol the world, more than in Germany, does al 
society scatter itself for the holidays, and the Wilhelm Meist: 


element in each man, asserts itself. It is rather odd that Norwa\ 
should be so full this summer, for the rain has been incessant, and 
has done so much to spoil the fishing. But Norway is still the 
cheapest country in the world to travel in; and the further you go 


the finer is the scenery, and the cheaper is the fare. And the far 


is so good; you get salmon and grouse to any extent. The 
ptarmigan has a somewhat turpentine taste, derived from the pine- 


woods ; but the grouse is as good as that of ourown moors. Whi 
once you are away from that solitary long railway, and the adie 


lateral lines in the south, you do all your travelling by steamers 
and carioles. A Norwegian awa costs in posting about twice as 
much as the English mile: but then one Norwegian mile is 
equivalent to seven Englis h 1 miles. My friends, who had been to 
Norway, had, of course, dlso gone to Sweden and Denmark ; they 
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ot GETTING BACK INTO HARNESS. 


found bright cities, with plenty ot AmMmuseme! 
best affection upon Norway. 

There are certain men who always make a } , hting on 
adventures, or getting up some sort f excit to { 
who is pretty safe to have a row with a railw tl lnn- 
keeper, 4nd to write to one of the English ) 
He has always got a yarn to tel 
friend is either rig! 
He is a kind of travelling Don Quixote. Hi: that ies. 
and children, and poor people, ot al o ficht £4) oy 
against that amount of fraud and oppression, v ) 33 is 
always going | 
leisure, he is the self-constituted ec! p01 Hi 
is a man whose life and character I shoul Ol 
these days. He is well known on one or t | ilso 
to various cabmen, and is more f than ted. M in- 
taineering friend has of course done great 1 xs. He ed 
to the top of Monte Rosa, or up 1 \i 


: 
has been able to detect a serious « 


i 
— 


it. or sincerely believes 


on in the world: | being 








There has been a mountain put down wher oh , Is 
there is a pass of the name, it has 

is a mountain of t 

boiled his kettle there, and dispr a x, pt 
upon it. Then there is my yachting frie. l] 
craft, has been across the Atlanti 
than he loves the shore. “And how long d imeriea, 
mon brave?” I asked him. “QO | 
answer: “about two hours. I went ashore. inch, 


and then came off again.” Then men ) \fric: 


-~ 


} 


} ‘ © ? - } 
he name; bu » has sp nd 


and followed the “larger game.” ‘They have es , ous 
fever that fringes the coast. as tainly loes itself, 
They have been able to turn up at one or the Africa 


lakes. They deseribe the country a he Ing watered al imbered 
like an English park, with the chance of a nor an elephant In 
it. However, they tell stories about the nat SS Whoicn ara \ any 
traveller, saving, perhaps, Major Serpo Pinta, would put into his 
book. Every year the taste for more extended travel seems to 
grow upon the public mind. I can hardly reckon up the men who 
have run across the American continent to visit the Rocky Moun- 
tains and ’Frisco, and who declare that of all the countries they 
have ever visited, none has pleased them more than Japan. 

Some have gone about in such different directions, and 
under such varying circumstances ; so many abroad, so many at 
home; so many alone, so many with their people. One tries to 
philosophize a bit, to generalize a bit, to see if we can generalize 
like Mr. Buckle, and bring the social phenomena under the reign 
of law. I find that the expenses of home and foreign travel, 
speaking roughly, are pretty even. E1 ills are higher 
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GETTING BACK INTO HARNESS. 
than hotel bills anywhere else; but then the travelling exp 
at home are less. One man will not go abroad because |! 
afraid of the sea, and another because he does not understand 
language, and another because he will not miss his own lh 
comforts. In this way it happens, that an immense numb: 
people, who ought to know the continent very well, have 
been across the water. Wales they may know, and Scotland 
may know, and they come to know England extremely 
however, the “y seem resolved that they will die in their beds. 
Paterfamilias has gone away with his five daughters and 
wife. He tells me that the caleulation of his expenses is a 
simple business. He takes his own expenses and has to mul 
them all by seven. He certainly knows that part of the mult 
cation table which is concerned with the sevens. Luckily he 
extremely solvent person; he has calculated all his expenses 
lump, and the block sum will hardly make a hole in his rec 
Very different is the case of my impecunious friend, the cura 
Coalville. I catch him for a few days in town before he ret 
home, and he gives me an account of his wanderings. Atha 
has no expensive belongings about him. When he puts on hi: 
he covers his family. But Athanasius gives away everythi 
can spare out of his own income. The squire who has 
thousand a year, and the great manufacturer who has ten thous 
do not give away so much as the humble curate. “You 
old fe Row,’ *he says, half ashamed, and apologetic for his 
expenditure among his needy peop le, * T have no private 


upon me, and | like to spe nd my money in the way thi at pli 
me best, that is, upon pe wt, who are worse off than Iam.” And. 
this, the Reverend Athanasius makes himself what some people t 


slightly vulgar. He always goes third-class, and wears thread} 
c Jothes, calls for beer.and smoke sa pipe. “As for travelling bel 
expensive,’ quoths Athanase, sipping his country’s wine and ma! 
rejecting the proffered Partagas for the aforesaid pipe, “1 
say that I find travelling either at home or abroad comes half s 
as you fellows say. 1 don’t mind going to a temperance h« 
getting a lodging in a cottage; and I can trust myself for t 
with half an eye whether my ‘ droom is clean and decent, 

is all I want. | do not care for expensive wines. Bitter we 
good enough for me; and if I cannot get that, I take water, 
as a regular drink, I prefer water to beer. You fellows, when 
go abroad, don’t pay for your wines; you pay for the eras 
your wine thottles. You don’t care for the wine which the y br 
you, which is probably the wine of the country, and both chea 
ae best; you think it too cheap, and call for something hich 
and the landlord ye claps another label on, and you pay so n 
francs for your labels. When a landlord has got labels and bott 
he puts w hatever he chooses into them. If things are doubtful, 
bargain beforehand for my price, and, unless necessity Easels. 
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40 GETTING BACK INTO HARNESS. 


will not go beyond a certain figure. Why, in Switzerland, sir, I 
have repeatedly dined on bread and milk and gruyére cheese, and 
have washed out my shirt in the brook, and have carried it to dry 
on my back: and have saved the hire ot horses DY W l e 

the passes, and have rested on the little auberge. My expendi- 
ture was no more than it would have been at home; decid 
less. Why, when I was'in the Ardennes this summer, l mig 
get a glass of beer for a sou, or a glass of spirits fora sou. I met 
some fellows there, who because beer and sp 

drunk so much that they lost all the benefit of 1 che ESS. 
And they wont know for many a long day how: | 


to pay for their cheap aleohol. When once t! 
physiological dose possible for aleohol. thi is 
very unpleasant description, which w 


or other. And how | al going hack 


and all right. I know that a few of them w d 1 » sin 
am like the parson in Punch, who was so | 
women, that they just took him to be one of thems 
tell you, old man, that I wanted my chang: 

fellows think that any fool can be a parson. | 

humility to deny that a parson may be a foo 

specialty to be parsons. | found my wo © 
insidious. I got sermonising onthe brain. | 

a fright, hammering away in a most excited 

and lastly. But the mountain air, thank God, 


cobwebs. I gel into harness once more wit 
exultation. I feel myself brimming « 
very finger tips.” 


There are two things which keep the world going, 

are never excluded from a Long Vacation. i 

business. During this time the love of business mat y de- 
creases, but the business ot love goes on Very O : s 
very fortunate thing that the love-making gen: es off in 
youth, when young people have plenty of leisure, and, | 
young bears, all their troubles before them. I have known elderl 
people say, that they think it would be very pleasant to love and 
Woo 5 only they are so busy that they cannot find a1 y time tor it. 


If any time is to be found for such employment, it must be durin 
the Long Vacation. Even in the Long Vacation business peop 
will have an eye for business. I have one or two friends, f 
instance, who are born and bred * Promoters of Companies.” | 
believe that nothing but physical force would keep their fingers 
away from writing a prospectus. They will tell: 

they have known as much as five hundred pounds being paid for an 
attractive prospectus that will “fetch” people. Ifthey go through 
an old-fashioned foreign city, they are ready to form a company to 
lay down trottows and asphalt pavements; or to run tramways 
through it; or to introduce the electric light. If such a fellow has 
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been to the side of : 
to the top of a mou 
If he has been in a 


spring, and he has 
an opening for 
the worst comes t 
mine upon you. | 
syndicate, or to or 
but my friend’s g 
back 
have capital, or w! 
selves in his sche) 
up shares and fri 
with a certain an 

A great many 
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Brighton, my friend, is not so far off from Worthing, and this 
will help to point the moral of my tale. About a y ifterv : 
he met her again, in brilliant society. She went up to hi 
courteously, and said, ‘ Ah, Mr. Rogers, why did you not 
Worthing ?’ " 

‘After that, my friend, I shall certainly go to Bright A 


great deal of friendly intercourse may be carried 
strolling about the new pier.” | 

Some people when they get into harness 
occupied in trying to escape the conseg U neces Of sui 
manoeuvres,” while others make it a matter of tl 
plans to Carry things to a prosperous issue. If tO 
know the lady’s people, your friend will L| 
an act of delicate friends ship, that you had 
party on his account—at all events a soirée dansa 
come down to a reception between four and seven, 1 
have an opportunity of cultivating and expanding 
and desirable relations. One day, indeed, I got a lett 


= 


solicitor, saying that my name had been given as: reference 
by my amatory friend, and that he would be g fe 
which I could throw upon the subject of his private charact nd 
his professional prospects. I did my little best for him, but | 
afraid that it was not per fectly satista tory. (Ine weak- ec| 
fellow ac tually said : sie My dear fellow. could hol elp 

We were w: alking on the Terrace at Berne—what a moment 

all the range of mountains in view. But it was hl ie silk 
dress that did it! I never could resist blue silk.” J 
weak-minded to be influenced in the choice of | d 

but such things will happen so long as the maj of mankind 
come under ¢ ‘arlyle ’s celebrated definition. Into such confid ia] 
talk do we come, in the early days that follow the return from 
the holidays, when we are only just shaking ourselves into 


harness, and have not as yet subsided into a steady jog-trot. 
Of course, there are people whose work in Hnarness 1s simply 


a continuation of their work in vacation. For instance, there are 
the painters and poets, or those who only fancy themselves 
painters and poets. There are some persons who simply go abroad 
for the purpose of studying scenery and song. The literary skies 


just now are full of those musical larks, who have no great vari ty 
of notes, but whose songs are really charming. ‘Nature seems to 
have distributed the genius of one great poet among a variety 
of little poets. They professedly go abroad that they may have 
a quiet time for cogitation and the muse. They study new 
characters, new mental moods, new scenical effects. Their note- 
book is never long out of their hands. Similarly our friends the 
artists. They have the sketch-book and palette. Each man has 
his Liber Studiorum. When he gets home he will expand his 
sketches into pictures; and if he be a very great man, he will be 












































content that his master-hand should draw the outlines, and h 
pupils may do the rough work, and merely mechanical part. 

But for ourselves, Lector benevole, let us rejoice that our holida 
work and our tasks are totally contrasted and distinct. Let u 
be of the number of those who work while they work, and play 
while they play. I knew a great physician, who thought that h 
would occupy his holiday by writing a new work: he wrote | 
book, and had softening of the brain. I knew a great publish 


who took down a pile of papers to the seaside. and was cut of 
pu pa] ; 


while his lamp of life was yet bright and glowing. Let 

cheerfully enjoy our holiday, and make the most and the bes 
of such good things as come in our way. And, then, let us quiet! 
and thankfully settle down into our harness once more. The 


are lots of poor fellow whose ore I it is that they have ho harne . 


= 


to get into. The holiday scarcely ever-gives such a glow of quiet 
iappiness, as the mselousness of a tranquil, steady, usefu 
morning’s work, can confer. I can very well understand ho 
Dean Alford, at the se of a day’s work, would stand up amon; 
his books, and Say grace over them. Not only, in the case of mos 


men, does daily work get daily bread; but the daily work is 
necessary for health happiness as daily food. If there 


anv who seem exempt from the ordinary condition of humanity. 
Providence seems to place such in the very van of human life. and 
to trust to their hon: to do their best, under the most favourabl: 


conditions that hav been conceded tO them. There is one 
excellent proverb wh ch Says: that it 1s better to wear out than Ce 


rust out; and it has been often thought the best thing for a great 


=) 
] 
i 


man that he should ‘* ce in larness ” felix etiam opportunita 


mortis. There is many a judge, and statesman, and physician, 


who never dream of getting rid of their harness in this world, an: 


indeed have lost such desire. “There is no rest for Sir Walter. 
but in the grave,” said the greatest of Scotsmen, and perhap: 


the most overburdened. One day we shall all be relieved fron 


the harness, and may each go forth unshackled, in the highest 


= 


sense, to the “ fresh woods and pastures new.” 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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TWO RURAL DEANS 





SHOULD any mistake arise as to the purport of 
its title, modern orthography must be responsil 
ordains that good old Saxon shall be gradually 
our language, and as much confusion as possibl 
end of time, by spelling many words alike wl 
entirely different things, the fault is not min 
moment, I must run the risk of the reader suppos 
about to refer to some especially worthy pair of cleri 
But, whilst my deans are as entirely rural as an 
found in the Clergy List, 1 may as well say at 


i 


have very little or nothing to do with 1 Church, ) 
that they both have parishes and bot! posses les 


edifices. In this respect certainly they 
but it is their entire and complete ruralit 


enthusiasm, and chiefly tempts me to record so 
attractions as they lie placidly basking in the bri 
in the bosom and soft green lap of the South Downs. 


| , . | 
ruessed. which 


consequently, it may now be g 
whose praises | would sing, are nothing more than tw 
wooded valleys, which—when situated as my two : 
by the Saxons dens or denes. Had the orthoor 
respected and ancient dwellers in the land still existe cl. mio 
have spoken or written of a rural den without the least cl 
of being misunderstood. but, as in that case I should have 
deprived of the pleasure of making an extremely humorous 
upon the word, | perhaps ought not to orumble ; and, out of 


gratitude, and for the sake of consistency, I will, for the p 
stick to the popular method of spelling it. Anyway, deans am: 
downs, then, when it is once understood that they hay 
episcopal tendencies, are surely suggestive of somet hing in 
however spelt; and since to reach them the downs must b 
traversed, I will linger on one of their rounded knolls, and pond 
for a moment. 

These rolling miniature mountains, with their short, crisp, 
wild-thyme-scented slopes, and their great bluff-white faces look in 
out upon the blue-green channel, have, | hold, a remarkal 
charm and beauty of their own—all outcry to the contrary not- 
withstanding. From my earliest days they have attracted my 
wandering footsteps more readily almost than any other district 
on this * bright little, tight little island.” Most people condemn 
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> 
them for their barren, treeless aspect; but most people do not a 
know them at all intimately. Their acquaintance with them is a | 
limited to the rapid transit through their valleys, the deep ty 
uttings, and embowe!l tunnels provided by the South Coast AG 
Railway; and, seeing ¢ the object in view is usually to p. roceed iam 
from Bal ylon- by-the-T] es to Babylon-b yy-the-Sea, with as litt | 
delay as possib le, the ¢ ller has no eyes for the charms of hill | 
and dale. Thus, he accepts the general verdict as a matter of wn | 
course. Itis a case of ing the dog a bad name; and in this he 
instance, it must be 1 sagacious sheep-dog, for he is the most 
conspicuous member of the canine species er epee or giarae eee 
Poor. meek-eyed, sweel eda, shag - hs alf- red collie ! it 1s hard 
— you that you ; id be « eaieal unnoticed almost, 
because the flock you og cd dutifully browse on “ hedgeless, 
treeless meads, overlool r shipless s” (for so runs the formula 
of your detractors). N mind. I will for the moment take up 
the cudgels for you (y iends t x-hounds and the harriers 
can look after thems , not for the first time, say, that 
if the disbeliever in 1 ‘“orand steadfast forms ”—as Ges 
EKhot styles the downs | follow in spirit for a while, I will 
lead him but a mile or : 1 from Babylon-by-the-S 
and show him certain points amongst them which, an >he have: 
love for natural scenery, uld coi t him. 
To commence then w my Sea-di that which rests deep in 
a narrowing valley run clown : cht angles to “the beach 
oirdle of the ocean.” e it in flank first, as it is Pere ralh 
reached by the coast re om tl st. And for this road itself! 
Where shall you find a | ier. , , turf-girt stretch, when one: 
the stately Eastern ma ns of the Babylonie marina, with som 
straggling brick and mo asites, are left behind. Let the 
artist declare the shore i t ver intable—what matter? Wi 
are not all painters. Some of usare content, after a long term of 
town toil, with the si aspect of “the green sea and the 
azur’d vault.” Some of us may sketch a little as a délassement, 
and, if we do, maybe, we shall show our sceptical limner “bits” 
not altogether unworthy his attention, needing only his skilful 
treatment, to become on canvas rare and choice example ‘s of English 
landscape. But for the 1 ice we are afoot. 
Exhilarated by the salt-laden air, we push forward, with quite a 
youthful elasticity, imparted to our heels by the springy green- 
sward lying ’twixt the white highway and white cliff edge, and 
two miles are accomplis! almost before we know it. True they 
have yielded nothing very startling in the way of scenery; the two 


stations of the coast-guard, which we have passed, with their neat 
white-washed barracks. fagstaffs, and trim tamarisk-enclosed 
gardens, in one of which seems to grow out of the ground a fear- 
some fioure-head, doubtless a relic of some wreckage once cast upon 
the shore below, are no novelties to the rambler along the coast. Nor 
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has there been much diversity of level; a gentle dip here, and 
gentle rise there, have called forth no especial exertion; but whilst 
we have eyes and ideas in our head, we may yet find matter on which 


to ponder and to speculate. These short stone posts to wit, which 


crop up at intervals on a line nearly, but not quite parallel wit 
the present highway, and in some places perilously near the she 


down edge of the cliff, mark, witha thistle-fringed bank, 
side of what was once the old road from Babylon-by-the-Sea t 
(then primitive) watering-places to the east. When the 


gentleman in Europe was king of England, and holding hig 
in that marine palace of his, from which no view of the s 
had, two or three four-horsed coaches plied daily along this now grass- 


grown, one-sided remnant of his highway. Sixty y 
have passed since it was used, and the outer o 


of it has nearly everywhere a ared, whilst in many pl] 
continuation is interrupted by its simp lv] having been bitt : 
it were, by that “ great green dragon,” as Hugh Mill 


ocean, ‘whose mission it is to eat up the land,” ( 
emblem of the road we are all travelling, and of its end, as 
vanishes within the immeasurable deeps of eternity. The sp 

of the continent, weary of solid firmness, “thus melting” its 


into the sea, which is afforded all along this she t, satis 
anyone, who, with Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth, desired 1 

the book of fate. For here the process 1s hourly going on. 
almost before our eyes we may see “the revolution of the tin 
making mountains level,” as huge masses of the chalk go slither- 
ing, avalanche-like, down on to the “un numbered idle pebbles,” 


they are chafed by “the murmuring surge. 
3ut lo! we have opened up suddenly between the hills 


line of chimney stacks and red-tiled and lichen-covered roofs. in- 
terspersed with rounded tree-tops, and looked down upon from t! 
cornfield ridge on which we stand, by a ecoal-black windmi 


This is Sea-dean, and if the harvest be just ripening for the sic! 


— 


or is being gathered, we may suggest a Ric hard Tinto, in passin 
that he will “ go farther and fare worse, ’ for a long narrow com- 


- 


position of “a “village by the sea.” Likely enough he will hav 
to shut his eves here and there, to such —_— erections as ma) 
have repli wced some of the older forms of gable and roof, and to 


subdue, by the cunning of his craft, any =f their too obtrusi 
tones and shapes. But, if he be worth his salt (and there s ple 
of it to pay him with in the air he breathes), he can read 
this, and give the dean, from such architectural specimens of that 
period as yet remain, the aspect it would have borne, when th 
old road was merry with rattling teams. He must constitute him- 
self a sort of artistic Prolessor Owen, and fabricate a complete 
old-world hamlet from such specimens of its bones—and these are 
very numerous—as are still within his observation. 

A sharp descent, and a turn to the right, brings us to “the gap” 
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ry picturesque, perhaps, but invested wit 


ough almost to taste, and sufficiently com- 
in for any lack of beauty in the adjacent 
lines. Favourable tides and weather put 

certain points, within the artist’s rip. 


ins stretch ne out amongst green black 
rocks, with sand-patch, ] ool, and silane 


1) eh alike all the tat F Over. and Cal 
profitably after some fashion by brush o 
the rather ordinary shore, follow me up tl 
ts top, and so out on to the downs, through 


age and sweet-scented, straggling garde! 
well-to-do rural home. One or tw 
vole away here and there towards 


nd mangold fields, which are turnin 
Ler’ outs to better profit than nature’s 
et is supposed to yield; although where, 
Kidderminster has been subjected to th 
incomparable South-Down muttons 

ems not quite clear. 

ond, and just above it, im the open, upon 
id, where the downs again trend upwards 
stands the squat, square-towered, 
of Sea-dean, Norman, if not Saxon, in it 

nany still existing details, and every- 

moss and lichen-coloured hall-mark of 
iquity. AT ¢ ventide, or for the matter o1 
et of its 1 ny ‘ (;od’s acre,” is Most re- 
oughts which involuntarily arise as on 
incts, be t inge 7 with an inevitable melan- 
asweet spot, beall quite unhappy. Ther 
ry suggestive and alluring i 
eauty reigning around ; and he 
holesome holy influence of the place, will 
y, and had best betake him straight bac] 
ish charms of Babylon aforesaid. 

their full all the gracious and grateful 
ilf-an-hour’s rest in this country church- 
for a mile across the intervening downs 
l, to another still more romantic, seques- 
all respects. This one appertains to my 


soOLation 


tentious | 


for here. indeed. the seclusion and absolut: 


parish fane, and its surroundings, ar 
exceeded—hardly approached—by any 
ken. Like that of Sea-dean, this edifice 
e. but is embosomed on three sides in a 
ll, indeed, that they far o’ertop the build- 
building itself resembles its fellow in 
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48 TWO RURAL DEANS. 
many essential points, save that it is not mu nore 1 halt 
the size—not much larger, in fact, than many a ] ut pel 
yet ample in space to meet the needs of the sm CO egation 
living within a stone’s throw. Squat, squa ( | | 
the tower, rising only a foot or two above the highest part of the 
roof, and scarcely recognisable as such, when at the first glimpse, 
it is caught nestling beneath the thick clusts 3 
boughs.” These, shelter the sacred edifice on th th, east, and 
west, but leave its southern face and porch to the guard ship of 
the smooth swelling down, which, sloping upw ere towards 
the coast, protects it from the oftimes ‘oug 
blasts. Let us see what is said of Land-dean ch : O 
knows and loves his downland thoroughly, | 
affirmed by any who have ever looked upon 
picture is overdrawn, or 1s due to a too fervid 

** Grey and old.” he declares it to have been. LO6 
its architecture is Norman and Karly Ki ylish, but 
two centuries older now, and somewhat greyer consequences 
though time has dealt kindly with it, and has 
hand so loving and tender that, if he has rol 
has only added to its beauty. Peac sts upol 
fane, and breathes from out its hoary walls. Ps 


grassy mounds and carefully-tended tombs lying 
precincts. Nothing more hushed, more St 
winningly beautiful, can be conceived t! 
churchyard. The prey old walls that surround 
like a garden, the trees that shade it, and con 
holy edifice on the north. oj re it a pecullal 
tranquillity. Subdued by the calming influences 
heart becomes melted, the thoughts soar | 
quiet resting place, after the turmoil of life. 

‘¢ Nor will the devotional feelings inspired by ; 


hallowed precincts, be lessened by an entran 

edifice itself; for there, if you love simplicity, 

there you shall behold a primitive village chu , wit orna- 
ment, vet possessing the richest ornament, in | LDS L 
clecorative artifice ; lacking not the oraces OF e¢ eslast chi- 
tecture, as displayed in the rounded arches dividing its e from 
the chancel, and elsewhere in the structure; there nothing shall 
disturb your religious train of thought; there you shall find 
rustic congregation, and shall listen to rustic voices chanting the 


holy hymn; and, above all, you shall hear our Church’s noble 
service well and worthily performed, and shall have good ghostly 
counsel from a good man’s lips. 


“* * * Aisles it has none, though it may once have 
possessed a south wing, marks of an arch being still discernible on 





1 Harrison Ainsw 










































TWO RURAL DEANS. 
the external wall of this side of the edifice; the roof is open, ar 
crossed and supported by stout beams of oak; and the low western 
tower, entered from within, serves the joint purposes of vestiar 
and belfry.” 

The woody valley, or dene, in which rests this unique litt 
hamlet, runs parallel to our “silver streak” of Channel, fro: 
which it hes back but a bare mile. We are assured, by th 
authority just quoted, that few changes have occurred within it 


umbrageous and sequestered depths, at any rate in the number of 
its dwellings, since the days of the Commonwealth; and very mu 
yet remains of a certain celebrated manor house, or grange, 


attest his words. Conspicuously there are still to be seen some « 
the ancient rooms and outer walls, and, above all, the massi' 
chimney stack, in a secret nook whereof ’tis affirmed an exalte 
personage in hiding, in those parlous times, once found a secur 
refuge. Be this legend strictly veracious or not, the region does 


not need it to enhance our interest. for its present aspect is sufh- 
cient to warrant it as a fitting background for the fancy flights of 
poet, novelist, or artist. If he be one who wields the brush h 


may, as we forewarned him, find subject matter enough from 

dozen points, to stop his n outh when prone to underrate the Sout 

Downs as a sketching 
After a glimpse at 


nea 
cround. 
1 | 
, 


is Land-dean, he will hesitate ere he joi 


in the aforesaid cuckoo cry, that the downs are treeless hill 
bordering a “shipless sea.” Be he again but the mere idling, 


wandering lover of nature, as so many of us are who make pilgrin 
ages to such shrines, he will, surely, hnger fondly round and abo 
the outskirts of the farm and homesteads, where the odorous stac!] 
and straw yards stretch out and up along the edge of the ste 
white, winding roads. He will pause on many a soft velvety « 
gorse and heather clad slope, to gaze down on the grey roofs an 
chimneys of the labourers’ homes, as the blue smoke wreathes it 
way up among the rich foliage, and loses itself in the clear salu- 
brious air—that unmatchable, invigorating South Down 
redolent always of the happiest mixture of everything that is sweet 
to smell on land and sea. 

There are some things happily which time cannot affect, and 
this glorious atmosphere is one of them. That, at. least, must 
continue the same health-giving tonic it ever was. It must hav 
assailed the ancient noses, and inflated the venerable lungs of Celt, 
Roman, Dane, Saxon or Norman, when inhabiting these hills, 
much as it still does ours. It is curious to think of this, and t 
remember that the olfactory nerves of these and the rest of ou 
respected forefathers must have been stimulated by it with th 
same result as our’s are, albeit the “old boys” may not have 
stopped to analyse their sensations. 

Changes again may have taken place on the surface of certain 
portions of the open breezy downs, but, in the main, their 
VOL. VI. E 
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50 TWO RURAL DEANS. 
eonformation., their « and hollows, their rolli 
slop s. rounded crests and general aspect, ren 


. ] : 4 _ : ' 
have been since the oreal upheaval, or natural 


J 


they were gradually left high and dry ahove tl 
remotest times, from the subsidence of the |: 
have surely presented TO those who trey 


than that whi I el eee ead 
ap pe are umnce Ullal that which they CO ai pore ent. 


. . j 7 : se , . 7 
bush, turf and thistle, have grown up, flouris! 


peared, to be followed in successio1 thou ls of 
similar growth ; | but I re pe at, in the main, the South D: 
on our retinas the same effect as the) did on 
Julius Czesar’s | slaiaia or of the incantation at 
performing Druid. 

Except along the line of coast where, as 
7 great green nie, we ” is for ever swa oe 
Call have been, for ny leng th of tn we | 
alteration in the ; vener al bial sound, or smell of 
For the sun went down and rose thousands of 
gloom or in radiant magnificence behind 
ringing into existence those self-same colou 
which delight our nineteenth century eyes, as 
reverend and inspired admiration on sky, ea 
surges, too, echoed and roared as the soft winds o1 


earried the sound across the land, with the like 1 
as we now hear it. In fact, before ever there we) 
listen, Nature at her work was singing, as Goét] 

Thus at the roaring loom 

Weaving the garment of God 1 S 

Meanwhile the rambling, idling philosophei 

these vain imaginings, wonderings and specul 
the immediate present ; for loud above all oth 
ecawing of the Land-dean rooks, wingin 
boughs beneath him, from their feeding grou 
fallows on the neigh \bouring hills over there w] 
is deftly steering with his long wand the yoked t 
docile oxen, their dark hid S contrasting conspl UOUSLY WI 
light and dusty <0 over which they slowly toil. Th 
will, too, as he strolls, probably observe up 


and rounded eminence the tall, grey -couted, slouch-hatte 
of the shepherd leaning on his staff, statue-like, watching | 
in the v ale vy below, and with a muttered word di 

ments of the dog, or od name, togeth 
native hills, I am tr ig to defend. Later on the fleecy 


being folded for the jes. under the lea of son 
within a sheltered coomb or holt, and although the sun has d 

behind the western ridge of lofty knolls, there is a lark 
warbling high in air, his grey wings painted lovi 


roseate flush of declining day, which at that altitud yet em 
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him. A flight of starlings or of wheatears, those South-Down 


ortolans, skimming across yon misty hollow, give further warnin; 


of approaching night. So Il 70 back, please, for one final 


— 


] 7 


as the mystery of twilight settles down, and the swallows, with 


many a fluttering twitter, are seeking their nests beneath the 


Caves. 


A last peep through the lych-gate at that shady corner wher 


“the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” and then away onc 
more towards the cliffs. We can take the flat road to the main 
highway, or mount again over the hills by the white path, showing 
up like a silver thread between the wheat and oats, until it loses 
itself on the rise by that black mill dominating the twin-dean by 
the sea. There will be no fear of our missing our way, for already 
“the floor of heaven is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,” 
and the full moon, golden herself almost as the orb she has just 
replaced, is rising in 1 juil solemnity from out the waveless opal! 
sea, bathing earth, ai d water, i flood of lambent light. 


W. W. FENN. 
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MR. BONFIG’S PROTEGI 


& 

EBENEZER BONFIG was a widower, between fifty and sixty years 
of age, fresh-coloured and alert, exceedingly dapper and natty 
in his appearance, very well to do, and a member of one or two 
something more than respectable clubs. It had been long ago 
forgotten that Bonfig’s father had made his fortune by the 
discovery and extensive sale of an esoteric compound known by 
the title of “Luncheon Tickle;” and the son had never been 
taunted on account of his sire’s connection with trade since he had 
left college, whe re of Course the nickname of sil Pickles at d been 
afixed to him. But Ebenezer was no tuft-hunter; not in the 
least ambitious or desirous of passing himself off for what h 
was not, and took the thing with great and undisturbed goo: 
humour, till the term lost all trace of contemptuous expression, 
and became transformed into a kindly jocular epithet, used by his 
particular chums in moments of endearing expansion. After 
leaving college, Bonfig married, led an even, childless existence, 
mated to a lady of a temperament as calm and equable as his 
own, until de ath dissolved this stormless partn rship, and left 
him to nurse in solitude a crowd of sweet and concordant 
memories. 

Yet Ebenezer had one ruling passion; if indeed a sol worthy 
crotchet deserves to be dignified by such a name. H doted 


on music and musicians. He was a steadfast subscriber to the 


Italian Opera; attended every philharmonic, sacred, and classic 
concert, where good musical fare was a certainty, and was 
generally tolerab ly well posted up in operatic gossip. The store- 
house of his recollections was rich with anecdotes of singers of 
world-wide fame, many of whom he had known personally in his 
younger days; and to get Bonfig on to his pet subject was a 
common trick, practised ‘with considerable unction by his friends 
at the club and elsewhere. 

“Sir,” Ebenezer would say, his pleasant rubicund face glowing 
with modest. triumph, “I had the honour of being on speaking 
terms with the great Malibran—the great Maria Malibran herself. 
We shall never see her like again. Patti, Nilsson, Tietjens, don’t 
talk to me of any of them, sir; great artists in their way no 
doubt, who command our gratitude for the pleasure they give 
us, but not one of them a touch upon Malibran. That woman 
sir, wasn’t a woman at all when on the stage; she was an angel 
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and a fury by turns, as the occasion required. Wonderful 
wonderful! And do you know what she used, to keep herss 
up to the mark? Porter, sir—good honest porter; she woul 
drink a whole bottleful just before going on the boards; and, 
gad, you should have seen the world of good it did her! Wh 
a power it gave her [ have handed her the glass she drank 01 
of scores of times. That was a singer if you like, or I’m 
Dutchman ! 

A host of the best singers were all familiar personages to him. 
He had either known them from his stall at the opera-house ; or, 
what was even better, made their acquaintance at some of tho 
celebrated garden parties, given by a still well-remembered 77 
presarvo of former days. Bonfig had contrived to make himself 
extremely popular in their society, and got to be received wit 
a genuine smile of welcome, where men of high rank and tit } 
were only more or less tolerated on account of their soci: 
influence and standing. Indeed, on one or two delicate occasion: 
his good offices had been solicited to shake the unbendi 
obduracy of some recalcitrant prima donna; and it was main 


due to his persuasive good humour and plausible serenity, th 
a storm in a tea-cup, which might have proved serious 
managerial interests, was averted. Artists knew they had 
enthusiastic, sincere little friend in him; ready to exult with the: 


in their success, and to console them with graceful tact in the 
failure. His bouquets, flung with a superb flourish, and wit! 
unerring aim, were things to be remembered; and his honest 
face, beaming with undisguised rapture, was looked for as 
sympathetic stimulus, a useful antidote to fashionable Britis! 
frost. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Bonfig was a mast 
of the craft himself. He could not have deciphered a single b: 
of music to save his life; and was only known to have attempt: 
to sing once, when he was so frightened by the hideously dis- 
cordant sounds which came from him, that he retired. quit 
_disconcerted and upset. He simply had an unlimited capacity 
for appreciation ; a reverent admiration for anything like a decent 
voice and the power of using it. He would have risen from 
sick bed, rather than miss a performance of artistic consequenc 
and postponed his most pressing engagement to put himself 
the disposal of a singer. The grasp of a peer’s hand would 
have atforded him a tithe of the gratification which a passin; 
nod from Lablache gave him; and as for one of eam smiles, 
he would not have bartered it fora kingdom. It was a myster 
too, whence he derived this extraordinary i nary Bonfio 
senior’s soul had never soared for an instant above pickles, and 
the account at his banker’s; but then to be sure, problems 
greater intricacy re mi ue to this moment unsolved. 


After the death of his gentle companion, who, far from checking 
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Ebenezer, had done her very best to share his enthusiasm, he 
still continued to interest himself in musical matters; but his 
interest grew less active, and found its vent rather more in the 
retrospective than in the present or prospective. The empresario, 


who had looked upon bonfig in a measure as a counsellor and 
staunch ally, had found a successor; new artists had taken the 
place of the old, and Ebenezer—a Rip Van Winkle, in an old world 
become new, without his even having been asleep—was fain to 
content himself with making his appearance as usual in his stall, 
and indulging in regrets of a glorious past, whenever he got the 
chance of domg so. The modern school of song had, of course, 
degenerated in his opinion; and, with it, the modern school of 
lyrical composition. He was a bitter anti-Wagnerite, and for 
the life of him could not see what the public found to applaud 
in the music of “that confounded German,” w 1 to him was 
“all noise, and no melody.” 
LI. 

But he was shortly to be roused from this comparative state 
of apathy. One day he called upon an old college friend, home 
from India, and staying at a boarding-house situated in one of 
the squares of the West-Central district. While the two were 
talking together amicably in the somewhat dingy drawing-room, 
Bonfig became suddenly disgracefully inattentive to the con- 
versation, and strangely absorbed in listening to the sound of 
a voice which seemed to shoot up from somewhere about the 


basement of the house. 

It was, however, a voice well worthy of attention. A man’s 
voice of pronounced tenor quality, rich, strong, agreeab 
of extreme purity; one of those voices which, in ordinary sized 
rooms, shake the chandelier glasses, and cause a sense of vibration 
in the diaphragm of the lstener; but which, in a large hall, 
lucky in its acoustics, swell into harmoniously-regulated waves 
of sound, as full and majestic as the notes of a church organ. 

Bonfig’s eyes twinkled with excitement. | 

“Hark!” he said; “some one is singing; you didn’t tell 
me you had an artist in the house.” 

* Pooh, it’s no artist! it’s only Louis, the servant, or waiter, 
or whatever you may call him,” answered Ebenezer’s friend, 
contemptuously. -“The voice was clearly neither a novelty nor 
a pleasure to him. 

“A waiter!” exclaimed Bonfig, indignantly. “A man with 
a voice like that a waiter! Do be quiet for a moment, Jones, 
I want to listen.” 

The musician went on, serenely unconscious of an audience. 
He was singing one of those Italian ditties, so greatly in vogue 
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at the time when the youth of Italy shouldered guns and march: 


out to fight and die for freedom and unity. 
A L} I t idclio, 
Ly Ay \ 
It was evident, too, that the performer was doing somethin: 


idging from tl 


else besides merely singing; and, jt le occasiona 
jerkiness of his notes, it might be shrewdly surmised that he wa 
cleaning knives, or boots, or at all events throwing his arms abot 
with some energy. 

“A Giuglini! a Tamberlick! a Negrini!” murmured honest 
easily-moved Mr. Bonfig, getting up from his seat excitedly, an 
pacing the room. ‘ There isn’t a man who can boast of a voi 
like that on the stag the present. moment. I say, Jones, 
should like to see this wonder; | wee see > him 5 ring for him 
come up here at on th re’s cood fe ” 

‘“ You want to see Louis ?” b= Ehe mezer’s friend, n 
little aghast at this lden, unexpected freak. 

“ Ves, why not ?” id Bonfig, almost fiercely. 

“ Nothing, only t] do you really mean it ?’ 

“Mean it! of irse I do!” said Ebenezer, emphatica 
“*You have no ob} mn, I suppose ?” 

“| Yh, no, not the 10 st objection,” replied Jones, rising al 
touching the bell. 

The singing ceased, and aiter a brief interval there was 
knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Jones, who had barely recovered from 


surprise. 7 

A young fellow entered, dressed in the ordinary garb of 
servant to a a nteel” household. His not over-clean shi 
front, frayed at the edges, and his dress-coat, disfigured by shiny 
patches, showed th was kept a great deal more for use thar 
for ornament; and that small wages and extreme hard worl 
evidently allowed him but a scanty margin both of time an 
money for personal decoratio | 

Bonfig, however, was not ill-pleased by the appearance of th 
man, apart from his clothes. He was above the average height 
strongly built, with a deep full chest, and broad shoul lers t 
match ; a substantial well-shaped neck, surmounted by a dark- 
complexioned face, set off by a well-cared-for black moustach 
and the whole topped by a mop of thickly-fibred hair, shail as 
luxuriant and glossy as rich grease could make it. Th 
expression of the face was genial and good tempered, and t! 
eyes were bright and by no means lacking in intelligence. H 
was a fore ‘igner, and obviously an Italian, to the trained eye. 

*“ You did ring ?” he ask d, lo king at Jones. 


“Yes; ahem! There you are Bontig, there’s your man.” 
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Mr. Bonfig smiled pleasantly. “ My friend,” he said, “ was 
that you singing below just now ?” 

The servant appeared a trifle sheepish and disconcerted. When 
people rang for him in this way, it was generally to order a bottle 
of beer, or a brandy and soda; not to ask him whether he had 
been singing. ‘The amiable widow lady who owned and managed 

the bos ding house, objected to his making a noise, and had told 

him so plainly on different occasions. His interrogator, however, 
did not look angry ; but on the contrary smiled most genially. 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered, bashfully. 

“You have a fine voice, a very fine voice,” said Mr. Bonfig ; 


“your singing gave me great pleasure, extreme pleasure.” 

The unfortunate waiter scarcely knew what to do unde 
running fire of praise. He shifted his body abo uneasily, and 
his face broke out into a foolish smile. 

‘A man with such a voice as yours ought to do something 


better than what you are doing,” remarked Mr. Bonfig, senten- 
tiously ; “* you are wasting a precious gift, my friend.” 

“Eh! what can I do, sir?” re plied the poor fellow, feeling that 
he was expected to say something. ea have been a cameru 
all my life; I must work for my living. 

“ Such is the irony of fate,” mused Mr. Bonfig in silence, con- 
templatively rubbing his nose. “ Here is a man with a priceless 
jewel, and he is too poor and too friendless to turn it to its prope 





account. How many village Rubinis and mute inglorious Don- 
zellis have been lost to art in this way !” 
An awkward and ridiculous silence threatened the interview. 


The restless Jones, who did not in the least enter into his friend 
Ebenezer’s feelings, came, however, to the rescue. 


“You'll drink something, Bonfig, won’t you? Here, Louis, you 
can bring up a couple of bottles of Bass and some glasses. ASS 
is the best thing they’ve got here ; I ean’t recommend the wines.” 

A quick transformation took place, and the nervous musician 
magically altered into the brisk attentive waiter. 

* Yes, SIr 3 two bottles of Bass,” he said movi Ge TO the door, 


very ol: id no doubt to esc: ape. 

E benezer beg an to nurse a project in his brain, it] his medita- 
tions were interrupted by the reappearance of Louis with the 
beer. 

“ Louis?” Bonfig asked, “is that your name ?” 

‘“ Yes, sir; Luigi Caffarelli; | am called Louis, because madama 
she give me that name.” 

a W ell, Luigi, here is my card,” said Ebenezer, taking out his 
case ; “do you think you could spare the time to give me a call 
one evening this week ? I want to have a talk with you.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the Italian, not a little surprised. 

“* Let me see, to-day is Tuesday ; well, say on Thursday—would 
that day suit you ?” 





Luigi scratched | 
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“ Sit down. my friend.” said Ebenezer, « yell 


“and take a glass of wine! You needn’t be afraid of it; itis 
your own Italian Chianti; I got it out expressly for you.” 
Cheered by the mild beam of Mr. Bonfig’s glan 
down on the edge of a chair, and sipped, with 
eonnoisseur, the wine which had been poured ot 
“| hope you find it good,” said M Bonf 
considered pretty fair tipple; I hav ud 
years. 
The Italian, not knowing how t 
his native language, and murmured ethin 


being troppo hwono. 
And now, my good friend,” said E 


you seriously. You were singing very nic - | 
need scarce sly ask whet her you are fond of n 
“Tam Italian.” said Lui iol, simpl 

A fitting answer, a most fitting answer, 1 : Ked 
Mr. Bonfig, smiling. “ You are Italian; 01 
produced the greatest singers and musicians . lL. You 
are Italian, and I like the tone of pride, t! | ne of 
pride, in which you have answered. Now, 
would you say to becoming a singer?” he added, ) v- 
ing back i head, and looking Luigi full 

The waiter, taken |} by surprise at this un 
at a loss for nt He contented himself 
on Mr. Bonfie. 

“Of course, don’t misunderstand me,” contit | E} - 6] 
don’t mean that you should go and sing on tli reatonce. I] 
mean that you should put yourself under the e of perl 
qualified teacher, and devote your time to study, for ‘., two 
years, three years; in short, until culture ai . | 
rendered you sufficiently perfect to take the place, w! | 
your natural advantages entitle you to.” 

Luigi smiled; he actually smiled. “How can I d t] 
sir?” he said; * I am = poor.” 

“J know, I know,” replied a almost impatiently, as 
though desirous of touching as little as possible on the subjett of 


the young fellow’s means; “ but we mustn’t let that stand in the 
way of a gain to the stage. J am very interested in matters of 
art ; your voice struck me as far too good to be lost for want of a 
little help. Listen, 1 am going to speak plainly—take another 
glass of wine while I am talking. Iam in a position to do what 
you can’t, without the least inconvenience to myself. Leave your 
present state of life, study with a good master, and I venture to 
prophesy a brilliant career for you. The mere question of expense 
need not trouble you; I charge myself with that, and you won’t 
be under the siightest obligation to me; on the contrary, I shall 
be the obliged, as every success you achieve in the future will 
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reflect an honour upon me. Singers are my hobby, you kn 
he added, by way of apology. 

Luigi didn’t understand what a hobby was, but what 
clearly understood was that a benevolent, tidy-looking old 
man was offering to release him from the drudgery of wa 
day and night upon a crowd of exacting, difficultly pleased, 
often extremely quarrelsome and inconsiderate men and wo! 
Visions of a happy existence, such as he had sometimes se 
dreamed of, came before him. Singing all day, well fed, 
clothed, and decently lodged. Could it all be real ? 


“You would do that for me, sir?” he said, looking w 
moistened eyes. | 

Mr. Bonfig repeated his statement emphatically. It w: 
no means an easy task to persuade the simple Italian that 
was indeed a person to be found in the world, rich enough 
willing to saddle himself with another man, and ~ him i 


way of entering upon a new life. But Ebenezer argued 
such skill and tact; quoted so many examples of artists, in al 
identical positions, having accepted the same friendly aid, 


turned out a blessing and credit; put the thing so care] 
in the light of a mere trifling service, utterly unworthy of 
a thank-you, that Luigi was convinced at last into uttering 
grateful consent. It was agreed that he should quit his ] 


with all possible speed, take a lodging, and put himself 
Bonfig’s disposal. At the end of the interview, a few five-po 
notes filled the waiter’s soul-cup to overflowing. In his wil 
dreams he had never realized the possession of so much n 
He became positively speechless through gratitude. 
By-and-bye, Mr. Bon fig was able to congratulate himself 


his deed. Luigi proved to " the steadiest and best o fe] 
and did his utmost to justify the confidence placed i him 


was a Lombard, from the hilly districts of Como, ald had 
of the mountaineer’s simplicity and rugged honesty of thou 
coupled with indomitable industry and a fair amount of in 
gence. His singing master grew rapturous on the subj 
his voice, and announced that it would be a matter of no 2 
difftulty to make an artist of a man endowed with a quick 
true musical ear, and an earnest desire to make progress. 


ex-waiter applied the whole foree of his intellect to master 


the intricacies of crotchets and quavers, breves and semi-bre\ 
and learned in a few months, by sheer dint of application, to 1 
the black notes of a roils score very fairly at first sight. T 
and tune came naturally to him, like prose to the Bourg 
Gentilhomme; and he displayed an unexpected readines: 








acquiring the subtle grace and finish, the faculty of impart 


light and shade to singing, which nalts good artists. It 
rather too late, of course, to mould him into a profound musici 






but he would, with time and experience, know as much as m 
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operatic singers are expected to know, and his splendid voice 
would make up for the rest. 

Mr. Bonfig was in ecstasies. He often sat in the room whils 
his protégé was taking his lesson, and listened with open mouth, 
his bosom inflating with secret pride and joy: Sporto gentil 
moved him beyond expression, and Luigi’s singing of Una furtiva 
lagruma did, in fact, bring a hidden tear to good old Bonfig’s 
eyes. Mario and Rubini seemed to him eclipsed. 

Qn one or two oceasions Ebenezer linked his arm in that of 
the Italian, and introduced him boldly into society. The ex- 
waiter, clean, well nourished, and well dressed, looked a very 
different personage, and his singing made him extremely welcome 


in a drawing-room. Besides, there was a quiet natural dignity 
about the man which successfully fought against early habits and 
early training. Like an old cavalry horse, harnessed to a cab, 
and rearing at the sound of a street band, he might turn his he: 

rather too suddenly when a call for refreshments was made; but 
he quickly remembered himself again, and checked his impulse. 
He was also, it might be thought, a little too obsequious in his 
politeness—but then, what won't modern ladies and gentleme 


forgive in a man who is a “ signor,” and who sings ? 
(one day Vir. Bonfig de '- med the time had arrived to « omp ett 


his plans for the education of Luigi. He would take him 
Italy, where certain finishing lessons from a celebrated maestro, 
and a necessary course of dramatic and stage instruction, woul 
render him fit to open his professional campaign, and reveal t 
the theatrical world a new tenor. Mr. Bonfig understood that 
the maestro im question, had the talent of pushing yp omising 
pupils, and that his recommendation alone was sufticient to 
induce managers to come forward with brilliant offers. He spoke 
of his intentions to his protégé, and then it was that he learned 
for the first time fhat Luigi had a sweetheart. 

She was some little humble work-girl, whom the Italian had 
known and * kept company” with, in the days when he was poo! 
and friendless. His change of fortune had not altered his atfe 


tions, and the two were now anxious to marry. Luigi would do 
nothing without the sanction and consent of his benefactor, but 
he pointed out respectfully that he was ve ry much in love, that 
they had been waiting hopefully for a long while; and that now. 
with this journey to Italy before him, he felt e sitecidlabend to state 
his case, and to ask permission to be allowed to take her with him 
as his wife. She would be no additional expense; the sum that 
Mr. Bonfig paid, over to him was liberal enough to maintain th 
wives, not to speak of one. 

This was Mr. Bonfig’s first touch of grief, after a long and 
uninterrupted period of happiness. He had never dreamed of 
Luigi being, like other young men, subject to the affluence of blood 
to the heart. which is called love. He had formed pet theories 
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his own on the score of artists. and one of them was 
celibacy was a desirable qui ilitication. He looked rather ora 


therefore, when his protégé laid bare this new phase of 
character. 

‘“ You desire to marry, my friend,” he said. “ The feéling 
natural, very natural at your age, I admit; but let me ask 
have you given thi s matter serious consideration ? ’ 

L uigl . »plied that his aftection for the young woman was 


srowth of years, and that one of the ambitions of his life wa 
make her his wife. 


“Well, well, ” so Mr. Bonfig, * | suppose | ought not to 


surprised, though I confess you have given me something of 


shock. You see, L, lol. my ire nd, your position is considera 


changed NOW $; VOI ire in a fair way ot becoming a someh 


your prospects in life are promising, exceedingly promisi 


Through your industry, good-will, and natural capacities—wh 
have surpassed in) ost sanguine ant icipations—you are about 
take a place in the world, superior, far superior, I hope, to 

past or present ; and, and—don’t you think now, that a tie of 


kind you mention would—would—dear me! how shall ] put 
hem !. prejudice ur iuture ’ i 

Luigi, seeing that his patron scarcely approved of the cont 
lated union, kowed his head sadlv. and looked the picture 
| 
misery. 

“Far be it fo ie.” continued Ebenezer, who detested 


thought of seeming unkind, “to seek to influence you in any y 
or to appear to exert an authority to which I distinctly wis! 
have no claim. You are at liberty to act as you please; and | 
[ am merely offering you the counsel of a friend. This—ahem 
this young person—a most loveable girl in all other respects, 
doubt—is—is, I in wine, scarcely fit to take her place in 
world to which you will have a right to belong ; don’t 
think that if you could—if you could now, say, go to It 
alone, and see how you bear absence from her for a lit 
while, come to a better and calmer experience of this affection 

Mr. Bonfig was obviously getting a little entangled, 
paused, relieved by the idea that he had contrived to convey 
meaning. 

Luigi still hung his head very low. “I love her,” he s 


simply, “and she loves me: I shall always love her, and she y 


always love me.” 
ee \ , TAS ] | 99 m ig ° ] 
Yes, yes, no doubt,” said Ebenezer, trying to smile; “ tha 
how lovers talk as a rule, I believe. Well, let us drop the subj. 


for the present, and consider that I have said nothing. I—l1 don 
wish to influence you in the matter at all; you are free to dispo 
I 
rather suddenly, that’s all, and that is whyI have spoken. We ca 


of yourself as you please. The news has come upon 


resume the conversation another time—another time, my frien 


} 
iul. 
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In the evening, Mr. Bonfig’s laundress entered his sitting-room, 
and intimated, with matronly indignation, that there was a“ young 
person ” waiting in the hall, who desired to see him. 

‘* Somebody wishing to see me ?” asked Eb 

- Yes, sir, a young pe rson. Ominous emp! aSsIs word 
** person. 

“ Dear me! who can it be?” said Bonfig, puzzled, and positi 
blushing under the severe glance of his attendant. “ Ar 
quite sure there is no mistake, Mrs. Partington ?” 


‘No, it ain’t no mistake,” said the virtuous female; *“* she asked 
for you righ t enough.” 
‘“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Bonfig, once more, * Well, J 


suppose you had better ask her to come in.’ 
The laundress sailed out with a stately sweep, 
moment led in a timid, poorty but neatly clad young 


** Pray be seated,” said Mr. Bonfig, courteous 
nervous and confused. 

The new-comer seemed evidently In some sor 

“Oh, sir!” she said, half inclined to burst into tears, * ope | 
haven’t done wrong in coming, but I couldn't 
longer without easing my heart.” 

“Try and collect yourself, my child,” said Mr. Bonfig, pater- 
nally. 

* You are the gentleman who has been so good to Louis ? ” she 
asked. ‘ Oh, sir, I am his sweetheart, and I have come to tell 
what a bad, wicked girl I am, and to ask you to forgive 1 


not.to be angry with Louis!” She began to cry bi . 

* Don’t give way, my child,” said Bonfig, kindly, “‘ tell me your 
sorrow, and if there is anything I ean do 2 

“ It’s all on my account that he’s displeased you,” continu 
girl. “It’s all my fault ; it was I who presse d him to marr 
you see, sir, we’ve been waiting a long while, and his going awa. 
all those miles seemed as if he would forget me, and | shoul 
never see him any more, and I’m so fond of him! I worried him 
into it, but I can see now that a poor ignorant girl like me isn't 
fit for him, and I’ve come to tell you that I give him back his 
promise, and will never see him again! I hadn’t the heart to tell 
him this afternoon, so I’ve come to tell you.” <A wild fit of sob- 
bing, no longer to be restrained, seized her, and she broke down. 

Mr. Bonfig had never despise .d himself so much as he di spised 
himself now. He was a villain! a scoundrel! that’s what he Was ; 
and what is more, he had been trying to make villains of ‘Se 
W hat right had he to interfere in the love afta urs of be LWO 
young people? What right had he to break the heart of 
pretty, decently-spoken girl, crying her eyes out before him ? 
Did he think <li 0 he hi id been helping aman on a bit in li 
actuated more by foolish vanity, than any real honest motive—that 
he had the right to be the ‘arbiter of two existences, to settle 








imperiously the fate of a strong and honourable 
Wasn’t marriage a natural thing? Hadn't 
married and happy? He thanked Heaven, however, 1 
had had the good sense to come to him m good anal 


set matters right at once. 
‘Don’t cry any more, there’sa g 


patting the girl’s S ilder : at | m 
Louis; I never was, and you shall 

like: - only don’t cry any more, my d 
crying.” Extremely affected, the o 


“T shall ask Louis to-morrow to fol 
Marry and LO to ita together. 


| oe 
His persuasions degrees had 
Woman soon recovered he r & ie —: 
gratitude and veneration for her sw 
a } 1 a 1 , ’ 
whose whole being | been racked 
the consciousness of his obligations 


and swore loudly t! ere was not 

the earth. The tw arried, and J 

very handsomely, | insisted up 
representing four fi es, 


‘ ’ 
‘ 


Italy, and exerted mself actively on his protégé’s 


six months Luigi made his appearance in Milan, 
caused a real genuin furore, and Mr. 
n 
From that day ne and success showered 
smiles upon the ex-waiter. He sang at the principal 


} 


French theatres, and Mr. Bonfio. who had returne: 
read of these triumplis in the newspapers with exulting eagern 
till a disaster happened which absorbed his whole though 


time. 
The City of Gla w Bank fale 
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ood child,” he 


not in the 
marry him 


ear, I can’t 
ld gentleman 
vigorously. ‘ Dry your eyes like a sensible girl,” 
oive me, and ag 
alone am to blame 
I’m an old fad and know it, only don’t cry any more. 
their effect, 
id left with 
eetheart’s benefactor. 
by the torments of love, 
to Mr. Bonfig, nearly 
down the next day, this burl he r proot of his patron’s goodn: 
a nobler man on the f 
“benezer, who had come 
nm giving the 


o 


wedding gift, accompanied 


dl, and Mr. | 
found himself ; 


one of the princi shareholders, 
Not a beggar in comparati\ e sense, but 


fullest and sternest acceptation of the term. 
ght about by that celebrat 
nesty, and surrendered 
farthing; he was the soul of pride, and many A compere : 


i 
of the “one thousand ruins ” brou 


concern. He was the soul of ho 


traesbshen: hiding himself. and endea 


Sut what could this poor old gentleman do, amidst ihn: cruel pres 
hting for a bare existence ? 
had been accustomed to the easy life of a man of means; he kney 
not one of the thousand practical forms of work by whic 


and strife of the coarser millions. 


O 
he 





vouring to 


oe 


to-morrow 


her heart full 


Bonfig’ s dream was realize: 


to Engl: 
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BONFIG’S 





may be earned; he was timid and keenly sensitive, and he was 
getting very old. His spirit was broken. He became like a man 
in a dream. 


Not even he himself could have told you how he cont l, day 
by day, to prolong an existence which had becom | 
It was a bitter dream to him, and he lived in it: and it mu 


been while his thoughts were in this Upas-scented dreamland, that 
he found himself one sunny June day in Regent stre | 
walking, one of a chain of men, by the side of the | es 


bearing strapped to his shoulders , Haming Post 
performance at the Opera House, and the app: 
singer. 

Admit that Dame Fortune can be brutal! 


likes. She had so willed it, that by a strange tat ty 1 VhLO 
had been the declared friend of a host of past 
constant and liberal supporter of the opera, should be 1 d, 1 
his declining years, into its “sandwich!” Yes, tl | 
the poor old gentleman had come. Reduced to the v verge of 
starvation, there soon came the moment when | lid 1 kno 
how to procure even the hardest of crusts, without seeking the cold 
charity of a workhouse. One day, whilst lingering—t r cOOd 
care, however, to avoid observation-—near the door of t Op 
House, he noticed a motley group of ill-dressed men s!| O 
and out of the dark and narrow side entrance. They went free 
from burden and came out again loaded with huge placarded boards. 
Bonfig timidly ventured to que stion one of these men, ai such 
is the freemasonry of sorrow, got to be in a very brief t the 
confidential terms of a fellow ** mate ” with hil 

‘“ 1’m a sandwich man, that’s wot I am,” said | newlvy-forme 
acquaintance in a hoarse, foggy voice. ‘And I gets a shillin’ 


day for the e: arrying of this yere board. It’s a ’ard life, mate, but 
it’s better nor the workus, and I can allus vet my two pennorth 
o rum, and a blow out o’ taters.” 

It was, indeed, a hard life, as Bonfig himself experienced, when, 
driven by absolute despair, he placed himself under the tutelar 
guidance of his not unkindly companion in misfortune, and just 
ke pt body and soul miserably together day after day. Bonfig, with 
his white hair streaming from under his battered hat ; his shabby 
clothes showing, in spite of their decay, a feeble attempt at tidiness 
and cleanliness, was still recognisable, and he trudged along, one of 
a crew of broken-down, loafing, drunken, abject-looking men, with 
that stony expression on his face, which intense suffering and misery 
have the power-of imparting to the bravest and best resigned. 

As a contrast, there came walking on the same side of t he way, 
a big, stout, good-looking, well-dressed, swarthy, bearded fellow 
a foreigner, you could tell by the cut of him—seemingly glad 
to ascertain, as a matter of fact, that England could boast of one 
day of sunshine, at least, and pleased with the world at large, and 
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with himself in particular. Sucha happy, prosperous person, ev: 
fold of whose coat seemed to proclaim in large letters the wv 
‘success,” could have no possible reason for starting at the sight 
a poor old ragged sandwich man, and yet he did. 

He not only star‘ ed, but he went close up tothe man, and loo 
straight into his face. 

“ Creto |” he ex imed, “can it be? It is! 
Bonfig looked 1 in mute surprise. Luigi,” he said, ca 
and ge ntly, as ta xh a few hours instead of years had separat 

them. 


*9 


‘Yes, Luigi,” answered the other, tearing, in a frantic stat 
excitement, the poster from Mr. Bonfig’s back, and kicking it 
the road—a doubly meritorious act, since it was his own name 
was hurlinginthe dust. ‘This is why my letters have never | 
answered! This how my inquiries have all led to nothi: 


Maria Madonna Santa have lived to see this ? 
He hailed a pass O eab, and lifted Bonfig bodily into it. 


“ Povero amico Crema det galantuomini! Cuore a or 
he exclaimed ; un: to express his feelings in anything sa’ 
native language, and all but weeping over his old patron. “ H 
l, Luigi, Una COS i neente! lived to see my benefactor in su 


state? Oh! you Di | man to do this!” He shook his fist at 
in downright good anger. 

They drove to a substantial-looking house in Bloomsbury, 
Bonfig soon found himself on a sofa, in a pleasant room, su 
rounded by the loving glances and affectionate caresses of Lu 
and his wife. He listened to their story, his old smile gradua 
finding its way back to his lips. His protégé had gone on pr 
gressing more and more; and now England was at last anxiou 
hear this marvel, and he had come. 

In time, Mr. Bonfig rose mechanically to go. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?” asked Luigi, fiercely. 

‘Back to where you found me,” said Ebene zer, feebly. 

“ Maledizione!” cried the Italian, with real fury. “You sh: 
not stir one step! I forbid you! I will not let you! Wi 
should I have been but for you! You, my saint! my benefa 
This is a debt, a sacred debt. Look! you see me; if you a 
consent at once to stay here, I will go break my engagement, 
never sing one more note. I will become Luigi the cameri« 
again ! Sacramento ! Lo quuro ! - 

Luigi’s wife threw her arms round Mr. Bonfig’s neck, and 
plored him with a daughter’s warmth to stay. 

Ebenezer, weak from waning strength and want of food, san 
exhausted on the sofa. 

“7 must not stand in the way of art,’ he said, smiling his ol 
smile, yet with a real tear swimming in his eyes; “ England sh: 
hear you.” 
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THE old squire wes 


up as scon as the 


accepted his cordial invitation to help him 


fears of the partridges, on the morni 


He refused indignantly to credit his 
that he was getting old; he even blinde 


| ] 


' —, 
reaness on one otf his 


out anything further than a muttered 


wine he had drank the night before at 
“* John!” 
‘“ Just coming, sir! 


And as he spoke he came: 


conveved a permanent tint to his nose. 
‘* My boots feel a trifle tighter sinc: 
vour arm down stairs.” 


And John neve} 


} 


mentioned gout. bi 
=) 


to get to the large hall, where the eage 


guns and bags were 


men, one of them a young’ r brot he r 
the name of Bob—a cruel 
baptismal names a 
De Vere! 
home and with his 

Squire Dalton 
erumbling fiercely at the 


plodded 
manner in 
reaping machines had cleared away 


— 


shelter best loved by the birds; but bet 
man’s gun took deadly aim, and his bag 
sportsman was not on the wa 
‘A settler for that old croaker. Maria! ” 


} . 
} 
| 


bis skill as a 


still wrathful at his sister’s doubts of 


As the day wore on the party became 
squire found the tightness of his boots 
that he could not well keep up with 
winged a bird, which fell into a deep grassy ditch, : 
| 


setter to where 


followed his faithful 


reet. and forced On 


he shouted, and his elde: 
heard and answered from an adjoining chamber. 


a fine, su 
and-twentyv. whose face bore a striking 1 
as one could fanev it had been, before : 


the chief objects OT 


attenuat 
romantic mother had 
These latter still existed on 
regiment the young 
away thro 


y 


T] 
‘ 
Lie. 


anybody. 


ayVe 


was so great that he sank down and lay helples 


“It’s the enemy now, and no mistake! 


Milberd’s!” he groaned miserably. 


John and his friends were highly sa 
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isnes 






































JOHN’S BIRD. 





were making, and it was not till an hour after the 


collapse that his phew missed him, and then he supposed 
the old man had gone quietly home. 


| 
Presently Bob caught sight of the old setter, wandering 
down by a distant hedge. 
“Look at Breeze! what’s keeping the brute there ?’ 


John looked ; ‘ 4 now) 1 nat the dog never lefi his 


side, cuessed SOT! eident had happened. He also kne 
the Sq uire would t k him fe k C} ying his knowle lov to | 


SO he said, medit: \ 

“Ah! J thoug | bi ioht s0mM thing down over th 
Breeze is sniffiine out: If you will all go onto the H 
where luncheon LY y ‘a just CO bac ‘+k for my 
follow you direct 


The hint of ae Vas ie nt to Carry oft th 


sportsmen with sp | John lost no time in mal 


i ‘ ‘ i 


+ 


: | : e 
oint where Breez eiferous comed him, and led 
LO the fallen hero. 
‘John!” said 1 an, recognizing with relief the 


cr . . . ; 1 . } 

face of his favour v; “John, say nothing about 
4 — {" { ' 99 

but oh, get my b off, 11 1 ove me. 


s ‘ 


} ct ] 1 7 .% a7 
John carefully } s gun and bag; and with a 
] 


Ree , 1. ) 
hankfulness tha | s oun had peen safely ] pli i 
before he vielded in of his gout. he EE ans 


no means easy WO! Lg Lhe shooting boots. i | 
’ } } i, SS. ] i . ’ + 4 
and YTOans which i his labours at last culminat 
. . ’ 1 * 1 } 
deep sigh of reli # UT Y |1NDS were released 


pressure. 


“ John, you ’re af me,’ ejaculated the old 


ie! vently SEC1Z ing Cc} Vd i 1Cl, and li you can vet l 
| 

and up to my roo} out yo Lunt Mari seeing me, | 
4 . ye —. 2. . ae + 1 

not stand longer 1 way of you ‘Marrying that pi 


without a penny; t! xh youre making a fearful fool of yo Li 

Concentrated Su ims sho in Joh n’s lace, and he 
himself, that if h: L to carry his uncle home in a sack, 
Maria should not si eyes on him 

‘Pll manage it, sir, and thank you! Can you just lie ther 
minutes, while I se it’s the best way to manage the busi 

“1 can lie an ho now those vile boots are oft,” 
man, peacefully reposing, with his head on a game bag, and Bi 
lying contentedly | le him. 

Off started John; not to the Hollow for lunch, but stra 
back to the squire’s house, where he knew mistress and serval 
were busy discussing the mid-day meal. He slipped in thr 
the smoking room, and up a small stair, which led to his un 
room, and there he ferreted out the biggest pair of gout slipper 
he could find. Next, he went into a large cupboard and procured 
from it an immense poke sun-bonnet, and a large blue cloth cloak, 


heme} 





F 2 
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such as was once worn by old country women; and these articles 
—which had been procured the preceding Christmas for some 
private theatricals, where John himself had personated a gigantic 
female—were now to be of the utmost value in bringing home the 
squire, and winning John a bride. 

Then, out in the stables, John took an old servitor of the squire’s 
into his confidence. If ever there was a human being who would 
enjoy out-witting Miss Dalton, Jim Stokes was the one! 

“T'll just drive quietly round with the market cart, Mr. John, 
and you can bring my old sister to the Willow Gate, and [ll 


bring her back by “the lane , and she can just step across the little 
path and into squire’s smoking room, where you can look afte 
her; and ye can ~~ yer bags and guns in the cart, and Ill say 
how I was bidden bring them home for ye, and so didn't go o 
the town.” 

“All right, Jim!” said John, and went off with all speed to 
metamorphose his uncle. 

The luncheon party in the Hollow had finished their repast, and 
were just preparing to seek further sport, when Charlie Templ 
a very pert young barrister —pointed across two fields, to whe 
John could be seen arm-in-arm with a tall woman, in a blue cloak 


and large bonnet. and he exclaimed irreverent ly 
wae 3V Jove! look at John’s bird ! 2 


Shouts of laughter followed: but a dim idea of the truth 
presented itself to Bob’s mind, when he beheld Breeze keeping close 


at the tall woman’s heels. 

‘You had better all keep this to yourselves,” he cautioned ; 
“the squire mightn’t like it talked about.” 

“Oh! certainly—of course—yes, to be sure!” assented every- 
body, grinning more broadly than ever. 

At dinner time the squire appeared, genial and pleasant, to « 
the honours of his table. 

“You've had a longer day’s sport than I thought you could 
stand, Edward,” said Miss Dalton, with a look of disappointed 
hope on her face; “ but you’ve got your gout, I see.” 

“Yes, Maria, a little touch “of the old enemy, replied the 
squire, civilly. “Shocking wine that of Milberd’s! James, bring 
my leg-rest.’ 

And when the gentlemen lingered over their wine, as they still 
did in that old- fashione d establis shment, the squire proposed 
toast: 

“The future Mrs. John Dalton, the prettiest girl for twenty 
miles round.” 

‘¢ Ph-e-e-w!” whistled Bob, facing round on his elder brother, 
“So you have bagged your bird!” , 


cl 
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TWO DAYS IN IONA. 


DURING a somewh i@thy Highland tour which I have } 

made, [ was natm inxious to visit Iona, or the Blessed Is 

seeing that there « er round this spot more ancient, hall 

associations than, } : y other British island. But I cont 

that when I reaclhy bi metropolis of the Highlands 

Was very loth to or her. Oban, with its lovely bay, mi 

picturesque not on | surrounding scenery, which i 

ably beautiful, b . by the numerous yachts, whi ich, | 

birds with whit Ladino wing's, stud its ay 

delightful place tay \t the time of my sojou 

was exceedingly f nd on esplanade one could meet 

Hany celebrities. d oc y , LOFT ¢ xample, t the Dukes of Buecleur 

and Argyll, with 1 \ is Grace of Argyll was convey 

his bride to Rosen Cas , on the banks of the Clyde ; the 

was Sir William H it, in fine physical trim, who also has | 

yacht in the bay : - OOT 1o-box not far from the to | 

there were the ka Countess of Dunmore, and Lord Abing Ft 

there was Mr. Hem ying’, WhO Was rec his energies tl 

this fresh mountain ; and amongst men of literary distinct th 

were Mr, Bret Han nd Mr. William Black, the latter gather yt 

ideas for future no Bi 
But, notwithstan rs all the attractions of Oban, I tore mys I 

away, and at eight o’clock on iorning I found myself on be | 

the Chevalier, one of Mr. David Macbrayne’s fine fleet of ple 

vessels, steaming y I na. The voyage by the south bey. 

[ona from Oban, that is through the Sound of Kerrera, and row pis 

by Loch Bray, | so many points of interest as 1 jae 

northern passage; but still there are some things well wort ne 

noting. We percei clearly, for instance, out at sea the Isle « He 

( ‘olonsay, which furnished a title for one of the ablest of Scottis haa 

landlords. Up to within a recent period there was on this ‘islan ai, 


r 


i 


7 


the largest sheep-grazing farm in the world. The farm still exist 
but I am not sure that it has not been surpassed in extent by som 
of the enterprising graziers at the antipodes. On the Ross o 
Mull shore are the Carsay arches, which present a very remar 
able appearance. Loch Bray also is well worth noting. At 
eastern head is Odin’s Cave, in which Lord Lovat found refuge fo 
two years after the battle of Culloden. 

When I landed at Iona, the weather was very favourable, and | 
was much struck by the appearance of the sea round the island. 
It was of the intensest emerald in colour, and wonderfully clear. 
It is a peculiarity of the coast, I hear, that in the stormies' 
weather, and no matter how much dark matter has been cast up b 
the waves, the water at Iona clears itself perfectly in an incre dibly 


short space of time. The sand at the bottom of the water in 
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70 TWO DAYS IN IONA. 
the Sound of Iona is quite white and clean. Of the island itself, 
after a stay of two days upon it, I can only say, in the words of 
Dr. Johnson, “ That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” Ifa traveller 
makes a stay upon the island, as I did, he must be prepared to 
rough it a little. He cannot exactly have the comforts of hon 


of a first-class London hotel. He can have little codlings caught 
for his breakfast—not bad eating, by-the-bye—and fowls slain foi 
his dinner, taking his chance alee the fowls should remind 
him, almost as forcibly as the cathedral ruins, of thi [ 


antiquity. 
There is one little inn on Iona, ealled after th pat 
Columba, which is capable of accommodating al 


besides the small staff belonging to the place. During the : 
stay, besides himself and his wife, there were lodged in the |! | 
a Perthshire doctor and his wife, and Lord Colin Ca ip! Il; 
his bride. This lady, it will be remembered, was one of tl sa- 
tions of the last London season. She was a Miss Blood, a ho 
American heiress, I believe. As tall as her noble husband quite, 
she has a commanding carriage, and is evidently in the enjoyment 
of robust health. His lordship and his wife were evidently very 
hay Ppy in their quiet retreat, and t] he entire suite consisted r | 
ladyship’s maid. <A picnie on Iona ’ in some respects far prefer- 
able to the whirling gaieties of a London season. 

Iona is only some three-and-a-half miles long by one-and-a-half 


broad, and in stormy seasons a Atlantic dashes with treme 
seas on against its westernside. Asits highest mountain is only 32% 
feet high, a little valve heed from the ocean might easily submerg: 
it; but as it is more thanthirteen hundred years since Columba 
landed upon it, and such a oe has not happened since his 
time, I thought it just probable that the thing would not occur 
during either of the two nights of my Sip upon theisland. The 
Yanke es, however, who appear to be able to send us anything they 
like in the way of weather—or at least to predict it—prophesied 
one of the highest tides ever known at this time; but in spite of 
their evil machinations I was enabled to get back to Oban all right. 
In the winter, life must be very hard here; supplies are br 
about once every ten days by steamer from Glasgow, a distance of 
some hundred and fifty miles or more. 

As I walked about the fields and shores of Iona, I tried torealize 
the fact that thirteen hundred years ago, when almost the entire 
world was wrapped in the Cimmerian da irkness of heathenish un- 
belief, Columba and his twelve companions landed upon this lonely 
isle. This little band of faithful Christians—destined to keepalive 
the flame of civilization and religion in the north—came over from 
Ireland, in a little coracle, in the year 563. The saint, who wasat 
this time forty-two years of age, is represented as having a tall 
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and commanding figure, prepossessing looks, and a sweet 


powerful voice. The Picts are alleged to have been awed by 1 
loud and sonorous chanting of the Psalms practised by Colum 
and his followers. They first landed on the island of Oronsay, b 
as the Irish coast could be perceived from here, they went on 
lona, where Ireland could no longer be deseried. Columba c! 
the site of the present cathedral for his own primitive chur 
which was built aft he manner of the structures in Ireland, t! 
is, of wooden piles, erlaced with branches. The names of 
saint’s companions have furnished designations for mountai1 
streams, islands, lochs, creeks, and villages, all over the West 
[sles and the Highlands of Scotland. Columba was cousin to Conna 
king of the Scots, whose successor, Aidan, was crowned by Colum! 
at Lona, eleven yea ifter the arrival of the latter upon the islan 
Aidan’s was the fir: ristian coronation of any Scottish king, t 
Stone of Fate on w he sat ing afterwardsremoved from lo 
to the Castle or Pa of Duast Huag , and thence to Scone a 
Westminster. | 

The sceptical wi rather chary at believing all that is told 


} . : . . . | 
these early times. certalm facts relating to Colum] 


which may be said to be sufficiently well attested. He seems 
have been most in trious for one thing, and to have set 
example in this res} which the dilettante and lackadaisical peop! 
of the nineteenth cent ry might imitate with advantage. He spel 
a good deal of his 1 in copying religious works, and with | 


own hand he is said to have completed three hundred volumes 
mean feat in those days, especially when we consider the out-dos 
work he accomplish: lin the Way ot evangelization. He died 
the 27th of June, 596, and was buried at Iona; but nearly thr 
centuries later the island wasravaged by Norsemen, when Columb 
body was carried off to Kells, in Ireland, where it is alleged to hay 
been buried between St. Patrick and St. Bridget. Tradition say 
that the sacred bones were once more removed and interred 
Dunkeld Cathedral. The monks of Iona subsequently suffer 
many calamities, and finally in 1059, the monastery was burne: 
Kither during this or some previous catastrophe, the library 
of Iona, one of the most valuable and curious in Europe, perished 
by fire. The Cathedral of Iona is a magnificent ruin, and can b¢ 
distinctly seen from Staffa and other islands ten or fifteen mile: 
distant. I never saw an ancient building sorich and picturesque i 
the colour and variety of the stone of which it is composed. Thi 
building itself, too, seems almost perfect, viewed from a little dis- 
tance. It is in a most commanding spot, being a little north of 
the Bay of Martyrs. St. Martin’s Cross stands in the cathedral! 
grounds. The structure, of course, does not go back to anything 
like the time of Columba, but it is probably the most perfect ruin 
of the kind in existence, considering its great age. The sea washes 
within some fifty feet of its southern base. Dr. Sacheverell nas left 
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on record that when he visited the place in 1688,the great altar of 
the cathedral was nearly entire. lt was hewn out of the purest 
white marble he had ever seen, and measured six feet by four. 


The whole length of the cathedral, from east to west, is one 
hundred and sixty feet, and the breadth seventy feet. Many tombs 
of the knights and chiefs, erected within the last four centuries, 
are to be seen in the cathedral grounds. 

Sut, perhaps, the most interesting spot of all in Iona is th 
chapel of St. Oran, which is justly regarded as the most hallowed 
burying-place in Scotland. It took its name from one of 
Columba’s twelve followers. It is supposed to have been built 
about the middle of the twelfth century by Queen Margaret of 
Scotland—though some assign to it a much older date than others. 
In any case, it . a truly venerable place. Dean Munro, writing 
in 1549, states that he then saw three tombs built of stone, formed 
like small chapels. On the stone slab of one was carved, 
* The Tomb of Scottish Kings,” and under the chapel forty-eight 
Scottish kings were buried; on the south side was a tomb with 
the inscription, *“* The Tomb of the Irish Kings,” and here fom 
[rish kings were buried On the north side is a tomb with the 


inscription, ** The Tombs of the Kings of Norway.” Other tombs 
there are in abundance, including that of Angus, son of Sir Angus 
Macdonald of Islay, the Lord of the Isles. This Angus fought with 
Bruce at Bannockburn. Iona is distinguished for its crosses, and at 
one time there were no fewerthan three hundred and sixty erected on 
various parts of the island. St. Martin’s Cross, which still stands in 


front ot the eathedral.is a solid column of hard rock, fourteen feet 
high, eighteen inches broad,and six inches thick. It is covered with 
Runic knotting, overlaid now with venerable lichens. Maclean’s 


Cross, which stands in the path leading from the nunnery to the 
cathedral, is a monolith, eleven feet high, hewn out of mica schist. 
It is said to be more ancient than any other relic in the Island of 
[ona. I cannot go through all the other antiquities of the island, 
for every nook and corner of the place is full of them. The Duke 
of Argyll, who is sole proprietor ef the island, has just raised a 
bee vstdtal granite cross, about half-a-mile from the cathedral, to the 
memory ot his late wife. 

A very pathetic incident occurred at the opty. th at pon 
on the morning after I reached there, when I went down to get my 
letters from the purser of the boat hailing from Oban. A little 
boat came ashore with two persons in it—they had rowed across 
from the rock-bound coast of Mull opposite. On landing, a large 
deal box was taken out of the boat, and laid upon the rocks. The 
box was unscrewed, and a coffin taken from it; and I read the in- 
scription, which was of an inhabitant of Iona, who had died in the 
opposite island, at the age of seventy-five. By-and-bye, the aged 
minister of the island of Iona, with long white locks, was seen 
making his way to the scene. When he reached there, the coffin 














































TWO DAYS IN IONA., 
was raised upon the shoulders of six stalwart villagers, and it w 
followed up to the oreal burying-place of the kings, in the chay 
of St. Oran, by two mourners only—the venerable clergyman a1 
the son of the dece: I. Neve did | fee] so deeply the sol 1y)] 

of death as upon this occasion, when the waves of the rolli 


Atlantie supplied more g) nd, n elancholy funeral cirges than 


if 
be found in the sublime music of Handel. a. 
On leaving Iona, we went on to Staffa, there to view that i 
natural wonder, Fingal’s Cave. ‘This is certainly one of the grand . 
sights which the British Islands have to offer, and is well worth 1 ‘\e 
risk of a little sea sickness to see. Visitors can only gel nto 1 i" 
eave when the tid: ; favourable. kK ortunately, on the day ie 
‘reached there, the Lb Was Very smooth. We left the ste: ly af 
about one hundred yards from the cave, and were piloted in sm aq 


boats to the cave. We passed through the narrow entrance, 


= 


by the careful knocking and pushing of the sides of the cave wit a 
the oars on the part of the boatmen, we were able to penetrate 4a 
the further extremity. When completely in the interior, mu | 
was suggested, and, as a loyal Englishman, I acted as fuglem: 
striking up * God e the Queen.” The echoes of the mus 
lingered in the cave long after we had ceased. I was really g! 
when we reached the steamer again, after piloting our way over t] 


broken basaltic columns for a third of a mile or so. The pill: 


and arches of the cave are as regularly posed as though tl] 
tormed the entrance: » SOME orand cathedral. 
The voyage back to Oban, through the Sound of Mull, was n 


glorious. We passt the place where Thomas Campbell stayed, 
had a view of thirteen Hebridean islands at once, and then 
came to the beautiful little town and bay of Tobermory. | 
Johnson and Boswell arrived here, in a fishing smack, in 177 
High up on the hills there is at present staying a very adventuroi 
lady traveller, Miss Isabella Bird, whose works on Japan and ot! 
places have recently gained great popularity. From here to O} 
the coast is very fine, and every point presents its ancient castl 
dear to the artist, and inspiring to the poet. Since I have se 
the Seotch sunrises and sunsets, over the hills and lochs in t! 
Highlands, I begin to understand something of what Wordswo1 
meant when he spok¢ of the “light that never was on land or sea. 
This is the clime to lift into absolute ecstasy and grandeur one’ 
emotions and COnCce} t1IONnS. , 


GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
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AT HOME! 


BY A LIGHTNING TOURIST. 


ONCE more I breathe freely 
My nostrils expand ; 

Once more I am treading 
My dear native land. 

(nee more to the pewt I" 
My longing lips fly 


_~ 





(nee more good to} aCCO 
Smells ravishinely. 


QO, how I have scampr 
Through country and town; 
O, how I am bitten 
And freckled and 
What journeys [’ve taken, 
What miles I have run, 
How I’ve slaved, like a Coolie, 
In rain, cold and sun! 


What a jumble of buildings 
There is in my brain ; 
What lakes, seas, and mount 
I’ve viewed—from the trai 
What hundreds of pict 
And statues I’ve seen; 
How oft disappointed 
And humbugged I’ve been ! 


A full month to-morrow 


"Twill be since I went; 
Three weeks, I am certain, 
In journeys I spent. 

[ always seemed packing, 

Or fighting with time, 
Or squabbling with landlords 
In wild pantomime. 


And, now it’s all over, 
I’m sorry to say 
I don’t feel recruited 
sy my holiday ; 
For rest, ease and quiet, 
| purposed to roam, 
And I find that I get them 
Much better at home! 










CHATS ON COUNTLES :—RADNORSHIRE. 


OF the fifty-two cou Southern Britain, there is, per! 


ap 
not one so little know | “ rs lity of tourists and tra velle 
as this; and yet thi | v, if any, more beautiful. And t 
ignorance is the Ino » | WO] ered at. because the hi 
neither remote nor It of . During the last tw 
years if has been cr | vO of railway, and pen 
some distance by a 1 l. eans of communication, suj 


plemented by a good uld enable the active touris 


to make a tolerably pI ploration of it in the course 


week or LWO. A in leed. easily walk th 


(FOV 
=~ 
it in a day; its two st nt points being under 30 mi 


apart, and its total a son {OO square miles. But wit 


that narrow compas , nderful wealth of natural bea 

is there to be found! Wh vast Ypalses of moorland, broke 

bv hollows and indent y “*Cwms,” the ve rv homes of solitude and 
’ 5 | 


silence! Then, fro se beautiful but somewhat 
gloomy uplands, what rn S 5 | inexpected glimpses into val 
leys beneath vall ys irtling in tl brightness of their greene 
in contrast with the soi colouring of the hills. Then, from s 
central and Comma! r sun mit, Say the western side of 
‘ Forest,” what an ext ed and varied horizon! Northwards, t! 
wild hills of Kerry d Clun; westwards and southwards, 
Valley of the Wye, w the hill barriers beyond; eastwards th 
rich champagne country of Herefordshire, extending clearly 

“ Malvern’s lonely height,” forty miles away! The old coach road 
passes not far from 1 oint I have in my mind, and affords the 
traveller from the box-seat a fair prospect of a portion of this view, 


7 
+ |} 


Lilt 


7 
} 
i 


and I have often known the coac] macs peremptorily requested b: 
the passengers (some 01 them no st angers to the choicest natura! 
pictures of other lands) to pull up, to enable them to enjoy more 
fully the beauty of the scene. 

Beauty of scenery, however, is, | am fully aware, not that which 
alone attracts the traveller. Like mere beauty of face or form in 
women, it may, indeed, at first captivate the fancy, but cannot of 
itself permanently retain the affection. And this is true in th 
case of those who have the greatest appreciation of natural 


’ 


beauty, and not merely of the Peter Bells of mankind, who are, 


after all, the vast majority. In a landscape, as in a face, ther 
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CHATS ON COUNTIES. 

must be zterest as well as beauty. What is it that really attracts 
in those scenes which hold, and rightly so, the first place in the esti- 
mation of mankind? It is not their natural beauty alone. but the 


associations which gather round them. The isles of Greece would 
be to us no more than many another archipelago but that th 
“eternal summer,” the reflection of their ancient glories, * gilds 
them yet;” the hills of Galilee would be but a geographical 
entity ‘if on them yet were not the iootprints of the Saviour; and 
the * lordly Rhine” would badly compare with the majestic St. 
Lawrence, but for the ghosts of f the centuries that haunt its banks. 
What is it that sends troops of tourists over Pi shire and the 
Highlands, but the glamour thrown over them by * Wizard of 


the North?” Would the Lake Country, | wonder. have 
heen so * pre-eminently beautiful,” if it had | 


from which Wordsworth read his lessons to world? And 
how many, if they had not first visited them in the pages of 
Burns, would have gone tO the i ae of an expedition to the 
‘* Banks of Doon” or the * Birks of Aberfeldie ?’ 

These reflections naturally occur to one in traversing this 
county, and account, as I think, for the general neglect it receives 
on the part of tourists. Though beautiful, it is, to the general 
world, uninteresting. Its valleys, many of them as fair as Gras- 
mere, have no associations ; its rivers, | right and lim} ilas Yarrow, 
tell no story; and the names of its hills, picturesque as Ida or 
Olympus, recall no lovely legend. This, however, is its misfor- 
tune rather than its fault. It is not every fair lady that is worthy 
of a lover that finds one; and it is not every country that pro- 
duces its Burns, or Scott, or Wordsworth to quick 1 its dead past, 


or give undying interest to eve ry square mile of its surface. Such 
happy spots are, after all, fe WwW, and Radnor shire is only not an 
exception to the general rule. If one does not find here a Brig-o’- 
Doon, a Kirk Alloway, or a Bannockburn, neither does one come 
upon them in Devon or Derby; and if there be no traces here of the 
footsteps of Lucy Gray, neither are they to be found on Salisbury 
Plain. Reme smbering this, there is yet, in its natural beauty, a 
balance in favour of ‘Radnorshire. when compared with the more 
commonplace and less romantic districts, in its claims for con- 
sideration ; and when I spoke of it as uninteresting, it was merely 
as compared with the recognized classic regions. For tt all, this 
unfamous, undistinguished “canton” has a history, if there were 
anyone to tell it; and its valleys are frameworks worthy to be filled 
with the loveliest creations of fancy, were there any hand to paint 
them. Its position on the map—piercing as it does wedgewise the 
very heart of Wales, and traversed, as to its eastern border, by 
Offa’s Dyke, the ancient boundary line of Celt and Saxon—will 
show at a glance, to anyone acquainted with the course of English 
history in early and medieval times, that its valleys must at one 
time have been the scenes of stirring events. The two principal roads 
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into the March country from Mid-Wales led, the one through the 
centre, the other by the side of the county; and no entrance into 
or exit from an important part of the principality was possible 
when these were occupied. Hence it is not surprising to find on 
all sides the remains of military and other defensive works, from the 
simple earthwork on the hill-side or hill-top of the Briton, to the mor 
elaborate and scientific stone fortress of the Norman. What would 
not the antiquarian give for some parchment relic dug from among 
the crumbling ruins of one of these now forgotten piles; or som 
monkish memorial from Cwm Hir or Monachty, that might serve 
as a reliable chronicle of this borderland, when these works had a 
practical purpose, and \ e not,as now, mere picturesque adjunct S$ 0] 
the landscape? But the local history of this land, in those its most 


interesting days, was never written; or if it were, the writing «a1 
the hand that wrote it are alike forgotten. Neither has th. 
story of the struggle that must here have been carried on, wit! 


more or less flercen: SS, Tor some two or three centuries, been wovel 
into legends, or handed down to us in ballads and snatches of song, 


as has been the parallel history of the Scottish border. Th 
Llewellyns and Mortimers of these parts are but mere dead nam 
by the side of the Pi ind Douglases of the north; and I doul 
whether ninety-nine t of a hundred Radnorshire men ev 
heard of them. But Radnorshire men are, I should say, not 
naturally imaginative and romantic. They are shrewd judges of 
a sheep, and perhaps the greatest liv ing acl ‘pts at a Nig ed One 
at market, and their idea of a hero would probably be the man 
who excelled all others in these two capacities. As toa Radn 
shire legend or tale, possessing in the slightest degree the charact« 


}] 


of picturesqueness, | ardly believe such a thing exists: at al 
events, I have never been able to come upon one. The nearest 
approach to such a creation is the somewhat repulsive story of 
‘“ Silver John.” This individual seems to have been a combination 
of a Welsh drover and freebooter; a man of great personal strengt 
and prowess, more than a match for any single champion th: 
lowlands of Radnorshire could produce. His sobriquet of ‘ Silv: 
John ” was derived from his habit of wearing real silver buttons, 
of weight and value, upon his coat whenever he : appeared in publi 
Though leading a sort of outlaw’s life, he occasionally, like som: 
Italian bandit of the Abruzzi, showed himself unblushingly in the 
market-place of Radnor, the inhabitants of which it was his 
delight on these occasions openly to defy, to bully, and, if any of 
them were rash enough to invite a combat, to thrash. } 
Stung to fury, after one of his visits,in which “Silver John” had 
been unusually insult and offensive, a number of Radnorians 
combined and resolved upon his destruction. For this purpos 
they followed him from the town, attacked him in a body in : 
lone ly place, slew him, and threw his body into the deep pool of 
Llynillyn, the shores of which his spirit still haunts. Exulting 
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triumph, the assassins re 


+ 
{ I i iid 
ballad composed in honour of the deed) singin: 


‘Silver John” is d 


Dahomey « 


or whether t] 


proper iene =e 


of a then lik 


~s leaders, and held in canite from the | 


subject to the o’s suzerainty, by certain | 


prevalent within 
for twelve g 


Saxons at 
the Welsh: 


is to this fey 
invasion of Ralph di 


when the great 


in Radnorsl 


a spark 
meteor, throug! 





(So they came hom 
The Radnor bovs 
Pulled out his ey 





( na set the hy, Me -}* 
A t ‘ 


avagery, pure and simple, t] 
r Patagonia in their palmiest da‘ 

| Is horrible Story be foun led on So} LLV1d [aCe 
. redoubtable *“ Silver John” b , ocd t of t] 

, ame his character a presentment « 

iabits, and the m eno 

w by the Saxon and Ni n elem Cire ht 
to and sided with the latter), ] 


rand 
si all 


All I assert is. that it is 


e purely Radnorian ballad history that I | een 


On this account it s! -— 


a county, only dates from 1 relg fr Hi 


c , } . % 


to that reign it formed part of 1 | of 


certain baronies. co 


barony. The heads ot! 


Marchers. The p rticu! 

; included was that of Wign . 
en were the Earls of Morti | 

hree Welsh cantreds: Maes! l, M | 
paca seems To ive | lL occu y the 
ie time of the Conqu st, for t] nrst | i r took 11 


rT’ c } 7% ; 1 { 
The cantred oO! Male Va trom 


except for a transitorv 1 i. acvain 
a | oe i ™ Af) 
al period OT som Z0U 


Mortimer, the companion Wonqgu 
to the demise of his twelfth successor, in the reion of Henrv IV. 
arony of Wigmore panag “a 

imagination turns for all that is f most interest 

history. But we look in vain for a ything that 
real lioht upon it. We see the figures of the 
Mortimers and their maile d followers, the wilder figures of their 
Celtic foes, passing and re-passing ental these mountain valleys, 
manning 
shadows throug 


cI these now ruinous walls, moving like 
.e dimness of those far-off centuries. Now and 
then a ray of hi; ahi flashes across the gloom; as when, for instance, 
from the genius of Shakspeare happens to fall, like a 
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When, all athwart ‘re came 
A pi from Wales, | den we leavy News ; 
W hos st was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Lead { n of Herefordshire to the fioht 
Aga l wild pride: ty 
of that Welshman taker 


as cet ands I 
A 1 nd of his le butchered. 


ua 
=) 


Although the incident here referred to could not have oceun 
chronologically as Shakespeare represents it, what would we n 
give for a little more of such light thrown on the relationship 
England and Wales at this time? Many of the Mortimers mi; 
from their character, their position, and the tragic incidents of 
lives, have formed htting ubj cts for the pen of the OTe % 
dramatist, 
** presentment ot oreal ec} L( ttain. in hi IS all | ut regal hor 
state, from such a 

Krom only one Ci Im source, that know of, do we met an 
thing to assist the imagination in restoring to life those ear 
days, and society as then existed in - the ye 


. } ] . j ° 4 1 
and it a e been interesting to have had 


] ~~ 
these parts. 


L188, seven centur! OO, in th year when the this ‘cd Mortim«: 
Roger, * who was a man and much enlarged his territ 
and drove away thi and robbers,” came into possession of tl 


] 


territory, the famous Giraldus Cambrensis, 
of first-rate ability 1 as ever produced, commence 
tour through Wales Radnor. At that place, at least, hi 
mences the journal! is progress—his famous Itinerary. F 


perhaps, the one 1 


his graphic pages v vid idea of what things 1 
then, than from w t 3 antiquarian lore. The Ca 
if Radnor, on its roc! ound, exists with living men wit 


it. We are introd | to its governor, the haughty Norm: 
knight, who contem}) usly one night takes up his lodging, wit 
all his al tinge dogs, church of Llanafan, in the morni 
finds his dogs mad, and himself blind, and then setting out to t 
Holy Land, recovers his sight, and falls in battle against t 
Infidel. We see, Too. | ys, prince of South Wales, and ot] 


Welsh nobles. who me to meet the illustrious travell 


As he goes along t!] ad, we hear stories of the country, moi 
suggestive than whole reams of grave description. We hear t] 


tinkle of St. David’s bell in Glascombe’s secluded hollow: we se: 


the pilgrims wending their way to the crozier of St. Cyric, in tl 
equally solitary chure f St. Harman; 

Castle was even ther rl 
character, and their moral is im ariably the same—to inculcate 
i regard for the authority and discipline of the church 
but they throw, incidentally, 
of the times. A reader 9 9 
through a previous course of Giraldus. 

From Radnor, Gira 





and we learn why Rhayader 


} 


un. The Ee We of the disti inguishes 
“tourist” are, Aer i d, all of what may be termed a “clerical” 


much light on the social condition 
going this tour should not fail to go 





; 


ldus does not seem to have continued his 
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journey onwards by what is now the chief road through the centre of 
the county towards Rhayader and Aberystwith, but to have taken 
the now almost unfrequented hill-road through “ Elvael” to Hay, 
where he crossed the Wye; the same road, indeed, as that taken 
later by Leland, who accurately describes it as leaving Old Radnor 
and Huntingdon Castle on the left, and Pains Castle on the right 
This is, perhaps, the least known district of the country; yet is 
to the antiquarian, perhaps, the most interesting. It was held at 
this time by the De Breos, and it teems in mementoes of the 
contest between the fierce Norman and the savage Celt. The 
ordinary traveller, however, will hardly be disposed to try this path. 
He will, probably, prefer the more beaten ones laid down in the 
guide-books. He will turn aside to see the cascade of Water- 
break-its-Neck, he will make the usual pilgrimage to the Abbey 
Cwm Hir, he will, perhaps, stay a day or two to taste the salt 
waters of Llandrindod, and to inhale the tonic breeze perennial 
on its famous common; and then he will hasten onwards to mor 
popular resorts. But if he be one who does not find loneliness 
dull, and who can in some measure create his own romance, he 
eould not do better than turn from the more beaten tracks. Let 
him, for example, find his way up Harley Dingle, and mount the 
Craigie Rocks (the home of the hardiest and fastest foxes in the 
island), or let him trace the Eddw or the Elan to their sources, or 
spend a nos hours among the curlews of Gwaun Ceste, and I do 
not doubt he will be rewarded. 


( 
Lt 


. HUTCHINSON. 


COUPLET 
FROM HEINE. 


THERE'S a pine tree standing lonely 
I’ the North on a barren height ; 
He slumbers, while ice and snowdrift 

Enshroud him with mantle white. 
He dreams of a far off palm tree 
Far off in the morning land, 
That lonely and silent mourneth 
On a rock in the burning sand. 


H. 





WHYMPER. 





































THE MAN AND HIS MONKEY. 


(REGULAR FREG NTERS OF SEASIDE WATERING=-PLACES 
IURING THE SEASON ). 





ONLY a monkey and a man ! 
I cannot say I’d like to swear 


That one is human, as I sean 
This strange and leathery-visaged pair. 


By staring in each other’s face, 
And watching dark expressions pass, 
Have both evolved the same grimace ? 


! ° ‘ 
Has Oniv¢ Pye COV *} ooKino-olass / 
cA, i I < PrN ii Ee Pel . 


Who kno - 4 Who Cares r Yet | confess 
ry } . . . 
The reflection is most curious: 

And if not carried to excess 
It cannot be injurious. 


Which feature first began to melt 


Under the other’s fervid glance ? 
| wonder! OW its owner felt 


As he ; veyed his countenance ? 
How fare they as they underwent 

The process of this transformation ? 
And did the master’s soul consent 


To mingle in a transmigration ? 


And did the monkey then commence 
To chatter in the English tongue, 
And thus juire that love for pence 
To whit its master’s heart has clung ? 


Sut, tis no use—no, not the least— 
To seek an explanation proper ; 

Ah! that’s the man, and not the beast— 
So ver) creedy for the copper ! 


HUGH C. DAVIDSON. 
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SOPHY ; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 
By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF “DENZIL PLACE,’ “QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,” “ ANTHONY’ ABIN 
“THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,” ET‘ 


Book the Chird 


CHAPTER AXXI. 


‘“WuHo was that young man to whom our dear little friend intro- 
duced us in the Park just now?” Lord Nethercliffe asked this 
question of his daughter, after they had returned upon the 
following day from their morning ride, and whilst Sophy had 
gone upstairs to take off her habit. ‘“ Rather a distinguished- 


looking young man, upon a very handsome animal. His face 
seemed familiar to me, but I did not catch the name.” 
“Oh, Sir Thomas Hickathrift, he’s the member for Souther- 


bourne. I believe he’s enormously rich, and has a large place 
somewhere down in Kent or Sussex.” 

“Really! He struck me as being particularly gentleman-like, 
and well-informed; his manners, too, were decidedly less vulgar 


and presuming than those of most of the young men of the 
present day. I hope we may become further acquainted with him. 
You might have invited him to luncheon.” 

His lordship was perhaps thinking that, at a pinch, the member 
for Southerbourne, although unfortunately young, and conse- 
quently raw and inexperienced, might do as well for a son-in- 
law as the member for Dumbleton. 

“J think he will be at Lady Roehampton’s ball: this evening,” 
said Isabella, “ And I have no doubt that he will be delighted to 
come and call if we give him the slightest encouragement. To 
tell you the truth, papa, dear,” she added, confidentially, and 
with an arch smile, “a little bird has told me that he is a great 
admirer of Sophy’s.” 

Lord Nethercliffe’s countenance underwent a peculiar change. 

“Indeed!” he remarked, drily. “So Miss Sophy has got 
followers and admirers already, has she? I’ve no doubt she 
thinks it quite a fine thing to have attracted the attention of 
this young coxcomb ?” 

“TI don’t know about that,” answered Isabella, afraid from her 
father’s altered manner that her indiscreet speech might have 



































SOPHY, 


prejudiced Sophy in his estimation. “ Dear Sophy is not in tl] 
least a flirt, but of course—so lovely as she is—it’s only natu 
she should be admired. Every one was asking who she wa 
to-day in the ik. [ think she has known Sir Thomas a lo. 
time—they were brought up together, I fancy, or something 
the sort; at any rate, I know that they are near neighbours 
the country.” 

“1 daresay they may be,” rejoined his lordship, still in tl 





same tone. “But surely, you must understand, my darlin 
Bella, that, neighbours or no neighbours, I cannot, placed as I am. 
with only a young creature like yourself at the head of my hous 
hold, permit this young man to be lounging about the. house 
all hours—dropping in here morning, noon, and night, a 
treating us to the honour of his company, whilst — amuses hin 
self, flirting with Miss Sophy! The custody of a young lad 
like your friend involves always, my dear Bella, a very grave re- 
sponsibility. I find myself acting, as it were, for the time being, 
the of a parent towards her, and this part, however arduot 
it may be, you, who know the manner in which I have alway 
pee: Deak. to discharge any trust confided to me, cann 
imagine that I should shirk or over-look. How do I kn 
whether the intentions of this young man—this Sir Tomki 
Thingumajig—are honourable or the reverse? He may be mere! 


trifling with your friend’s affections, and how can I, occupied 
f am, with public affairs of the gravest importance, find time 


exercise over this young creature the proper amount of surve7 


—s 


lance which would be prudent, nay, even necessary, absolute/ 
necessary, under t! circumstances? No! had your de: 
mother been alive, affairs would have been different—but as 
it is, you must see, my dearest child, how very unwise it woul 
be to encourage Sir, Sir—whatever his name is—before we 
quite certain that we are justified in so doing. Were I to abu 

a trust confided to me, | should never forgive myself. In thi 


respect, 1 am aware I am somewhat old- fashioned i in my notion 
and consequently peculiar.” 

Poor Isabella was overcome with remorse at what she considere: 
her indiscretion. If there was one thing of which she had 
horror more than another, it was the idea of anything 
like treachery or disloy: ilty between female friends. She had 
constantly heard in the world of the backbitings and slanderings 
of women—women who, whilst professing and perhaps even 
feeling, a considerable amount of affection one towards the other, 
could not resist aiming from time to time, the little poisoned 
feminine arrows which they seemed to have always in reserve. 
The love of such women—lIsabella had frequently said to her- 
self—was more to be dreaded than their honest hate: if, indeed, 
there could be anything honest about them at all; and she had 
always rejoiced in the conviction that in point of loyalty 
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84 SOPHY. 

discretion, and true-heartedness, her own friends! hip, once it stood 
truly revealed, resembled more that of a man for his chosen 
comrade than the shallow and unstable thin: os which these women 
had chosen to dignify by so sacred a name. 


x 


if 


But now, wherein had she proved herself superior to these 
despised persons ? With the best possible intentions, had she 
not somehow conveyed by her words an unfavourable in npression 
of Sophy’s character to her father’s mind? Lord Nethercliffe 
was evidently annoyed with Soph: y, and she, Isabella, had orn 
the cause of it, and all because the tongue (more especially t 


female tongue) was an “unruly membe She had, in fact. 
inadvertently of course, proved that she was no better than 
chattering, gossiping busy-body, and for almost the first time in 


her life Miss Net here liffe. fe lt de e ply humiliate I. 
His lordship seemed to be still ruffled. 


“ No!” he was exclaiming, as he drew himself up to his full 
height and patted his nankeen waistcoat violently. ‘ No, my 


dear Isabella! Were I to abuse so sacred a trust as has been 
placed in me by the relatives and guardians of this young creature, 
I can assure you I could never forgive my self! The remembrance 
of my conduct would haunt me like a night-mare—in this respect, 
as I said before, I am aware that I am somewhat singular.” 

The sound of Sophy’s footstep here put ani end t¢ 
cussion, and after a short interval the three proceeded down- 


stairs to luncheon. At the conclusion of the meal it was evident. 
from his lordship’s manner and from several hints which he 
dropped to his daughter, that he would have liked to hav 


spoken priv: itely to Sophy in the “sanctum ” pretexting a 
sudden influx of business, with which he proposed that the two 
young — should assist him—lIsabella going upstairs to dress 
first for the afternoon drive, and returning to relieve Sophy as 
SOON as re Was ready equipped. To this arrangement Isabella 
was perfectly agreeable; she was, indeed, anxious th 
explanation should be arrived at relative to her friend’s intimacy 
with Sir Thomas Hickathrift, the result of which would be, she 
felt certain, highly satisfactory and reassuring, and she at 
afforded the necessary opportunity for a confidential talk 
ceeding upstairs herse Af, 

Sophy, however, had apparently misunderstood the object of 
his lordship’s remarks, for, upon looking in the direction of the 
door, after he had entered his own room, he perceived that, instead 
of following. him, she had gone upstairs in the wake of Isabella, 
and was already nearly out of sight. Delicacy of feeling pre- 
vented him from calling her back, and thus seeming to spur so 
willing a steed as she had always shown herself to be, so there 
was nothing left for him to do but to adjust his eye-glass and gaze 
regretfully at her retreating form, after which he closed the door 


of "the sanctum upon his disappointme nt. 
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He was far from cuessing, however, t 
seeming density of perception. Her perceptions had, on the cor 
trary, been suddenly and unexpectedly aroused, and, not Lavin 3 
heard his lordship’s eloquent discourse upon the sacred natur 1? 
his trust, und his anxiety lest he should not fulfil it to the vi He 
letter, she had purposely avoid 
study, the fact being that she had somewhat lost faith in Loi 
Nethercliffe’s abso] infallibility ever since he had called Mis 
Pendragon an “ old cat,” and stated that he was “fond of duc! 
In the sanctum, after the tension and restraint consequent upo 
close attention 
senator was—no ¢ t necessarily—in a state of relaxation, a 
hence it was, perhaps, a place to be avoided. 

Before starting for th |, Isabella deemed it only fair to 
her friend a few \ ls of warning advice, and the opportunit ae 
was afforded her wv Sophy, already caparisoned, knocked at | | 


| 


down into his lord p's study. nd either there on ‘the writ! 
table, or on the io in the drawing-room, or in the 6b 
drawing-room beh ne of the sofa-cushions, or perhaps uni 
the table in the di f-room, you ¥ ill find the white and gold { 
which I used last night at dinner; please bring it, as it goes bett 
with this dress than " | 
Isabella made t! speech with so much calm dignity, 

Sophy was not awa until aft Simpkins had departed that 
was merely aruse Vv eby to get rid of her for the moment. Ey\ 


Goor, in order that iss S Mn pk Se who had kindly condescens -* 
to lend a helping ind from time to time, might give 
finishing touches 1 oilette. 

“Oh, Simpkins ! ’ exclaimed Miss Nethercliffe, just as Sol 
entered the room, *“‘ would you, please, have the goodness t 
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ed. from benevolent motives 


great minds are so 

stoop to innocent deceptions ! 
As soon as the eo, alone together, Isabella 4, 

her pre-arranged discourse. She did not find it very easy 

commence. _ ie: 
“My dearest Sophy,” she said, placing her hand upon Ba. 


friend’s shoulder, “ you know how very fond of you I am 
you must see this, | think—and how anxious I am that eve 
body should like as much as I do myself, and how glad 
was when I saw that papa se | to care for you, and to g 
on with you so well. All this, I’m sure, you must know by tl! 


time ? 


= Indeed, Isabella. - | iave ofte n told you, I don’t know ho 
[ ever can thank you enough for all you have done—and Li 
Nethercliffe too—if \ 
because I can really find no words! 
She said this gratefully and tearfully. It was, indeed, no mor 
than she felt. 
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‘Nonsense, darling!” exclaimed Isabella. ‘Of course we are 
delighted to have you with us—it is to ws that you are doing 
a kindne ss, and it is‘ yow who deserve the thanks—but I was 
thinking this evening that, as it is the first time you have ever 
been out in London, and as people are often very ill-natured 
particularly when a girl is pretty and nice, and well-dressed, 
as you are—and as papa, although he likes you so much, has 
a perfect horror of anything approaching to a flirt, or of what 
is spoken of here as ‘ fastness’ —---— 

“Surely, dear Isabella,” said Sophy, in astonishment, “ Lord 
Nethe rolitfe can’t think me either a flirt or a ‘ fast’ girl ?’ 

‘“No, dearest, of course not! Papa couldn’t suppose such a 
thing for a moment, and, as I was saying to him, it’s on 
natural that you should be very much admired—you will be 
admired, 1 am sure, at this ball to-night—all the young men, 
I feel certain, will want to dance with you.” 

* But I really don’t think, Isabella, dear,” said Sophy, looking 
perplexed, “that I know any London young men! The people 
I have met here, as you know, are generally much older men 
judges and ministers, and celebrated authors—men, in fact, whose 


conversation I really prefer to that of most young men. Of 
course, to- night, I shall see Sir Thomas Hickathrift.” 
“Yes, dear,” interrupted Isabella, quickly. ‘There will be 


Sir Thomas Hickathrift. Well, promise me, dearest Sophy, that 
you will be very careful with him; that you will not flirt with 
him, or rather, seem to flirt with him. Young men are often 
very different from what we imagine them to be; many of them, 
I have been told, look upon women as their natural prey—and, 
under these circumstances. it is, of course, necessary to be very, 
very prudent and particular. You will understand what I mean, 
I should not have said this much were it not for something papa 
spoke to me about just now.” 

" Surely Lord Nethercliffe could find nothing tO Say against 
Sir Thomas Hickathrift ?’ 

“ No, dear, of course he couldn’t, and for this reason, that, as 
you say, I don’t suppose there was anything that could be said, 
and had there been, papa is far too good-natured to say it. 
But it seems that young men don’t always reveal themselves to us 
in their true colours ; there is a great deal, in fact, in the world, 
which neither you nor I are as yet quite able to understand. 
There is a great deal of wickedness and misery, and most of it 
I have heard, is caused by young men; so you will promise me, 
darling Sophy, that you will be very, very cautious and guarded 
to-night with this Sir Thomas Hickathrift ? You will not dance 
with him more than one dance?” 

** May I even dance with him at all?” asked Sophy, with an 
amused smile. ‘ Really, Isabella, you talk as if poor Tom was 
either a lion, or a bear, or a laughing hyena, and would bite one, 











or do one some bodily harm, whereas—as I am sure you will find 


out when you know him better—he is in reality the most kind 


and amiable and honourable of men. However, if you don’t like, 


I won’t dance with him at all.” 
“ree, dearest, you may dance with him once, but perhaps 


it would be better not to do more than this; and now I am sure 
you will forgive me for having spoken to you. You know that 
I could have no motive but your own good, don’t you ?” 


The entrance of S npkins here put an end to all furth 
discussion. 


“If you please, miss, I can’t find your fan, not anywhere, tho’ 


I’ve searched for it high and low.” 

‘*No, Simpkins,” answered Miss Nethercliffe, quietly, “I am 
so sorry to have given you the trouble of going downstairs! Her 
it was, all the time, behind the ae olass. Just give me my 
gloves, and put some scent on my handkerchief. Thank you, 
Simpkins; and now, my dear So] i“ ,are you quite ready to start ?” 

rER XXXII. 

Miss NETHERCLIFFE is loo] Ing xtremely handsome. She wore 
a white dress, ornamented with gold embroidery, which suited 
her regular and somewhat haughty type of beauty, whilst a golden 
diadem lent to her features a truly imperial air. Sophy, on the 
contrary, presented ¢ appearance of a wood-nymph, who had 
been capture d, rather spite of herself, and arrayed in civilized 


female attire of the newest fashion. Her dress, like Isabella’s, 
was white, but instead of the golden diadem, she was garlanded 
with wild flowers. A suppressed murmur of admiration greeted 
the two young ladies as they walked together up the broad stair- 
case at Lady Roehampton’s, immediate ly] ehind Lord Netherclifte. 
He seemed to be quit: stored to good humour now, and he had 
more than once complimented his daughter and Sophy upon their 
appearance during the drive to the ball. 

‘“ Look!” whispere d Sophy to her friend, when they had pro- 
ceeded about half-way upstairs, “there’s that terribly dangerous 
wild beast leaning over the top of the staircase on the look-out 
for us! Look at his savage and ferocious expression!” and she 
nodded smilingly towards Tom Hickathrift, who, with a counte- 
nance as inoffensive as that of one of his own “ Southdowns,” 
wis waiting for them near the entrance to the ball-room. 

‘Ah, Sophy,” answered Isabel, somewhat: regretfully, “ you are 
in one of your flippant moods to-night, when you laugh at every- 
thing ; but I’ve noticed that you are never for very long in the 

same humour, and that you are subject to wonderful reactions ! 
Take care that, before the evening is over, nothing happens to 
make you ery!” 
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88 SOPHY. 


“Oh Isabella, don’t!” Sophy whispered, looking frightened ; 
‘some people’s words are prophetic,” and with this the two girls 
entered the ball-room. | 

Anxious to take Time by the forelock, Sir Thomas Hickathrift 
now advanced towards them, drawing on his gloves, and after a 
few words of greeting to Lord Netherclitfe and his daughter, 
invited Sophy to di ce. 

‘Ask Isabella first,” murmured Sophy, anxiously. 

‘* Miss Nethercliffe, may I have the pleasure ? ” 

“ T shall be delighted.” 

As Tom and Isabella moved off to take their places in a 
quadrille, Lord Nethercliffe, assuming a very peculiar expression, 
said confidentially to Sophy, 

“T should think your frie nd Sir Thomas Hickathrift must be 
a remarkably clever man ? 

“ He is clever in a great many sian answered Sophy, who, as 
the reader will have discovered ere this, was the most loyal of 


friends, ** without bei ing exactly a genius. He is nearly always 
right upon almost every subject, and is full of real common 
Pe 


’ Ah, [ thought so! and he is enormously rich too, is he not ¢ 2 

‘‘He has a very large property, but I don’t know what his 
income is—the place he lives at is what is called a ‘ show place.’ ” 

She made this statement guardedly. After all, what business 
was it of Lord Nethercliffe’s what Tom Hickathrift hs id a-year ? 

“And Iam perfectly sure,” his lordship continued, still with 
the same expression of countenance, “that he is amiability itself. 
I should fancy that he was an example of almost every one of the 
cardinal virtues ? ” 

“Oh, he is, indeed!” Sophy exclaimed, enthusi astically, for she 
could speak with certainty upon this point. ‘He’s the kindest 
creature in the world—I have known him for a very long time, 
and he’s such a true friend!” 

“ T was convinced,” remarked his lordship, *“ that he must be 
possessed of every excellent quality under the sun to make up for 
his being SO damnably ugly ! 

Sophy gave an involuntary start, and shrank several paces 
from Lord “Nethe reliffe’s protecting wing. She was honestly and 
conscientiously shocked. Not that these words would have shocked 
her had they been uttered by another, but it was terrible to see 
people willingly outraging their own moral code. To “the most 
pious and eloquent nobleman in England” the use of the word 
“damnably” must have seemed almost e quivalent to sheep-stealing. 
It must have lowered him irrevocably in his own estimation, and 
this, Sophy had already realized, was far more humiliating than the 
censures of the crowd. She was not angry with him, nay, she 
even felt a considerable amount of pity, but another illusion had 
been destroyed. 
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Several good-looking young gentlemen, very carefully combed 
and clothed—* gilded coxcombs of the town,” as Lord Nethercliffe 
would probably have designated them—were now led up and 
presented to her by the hostess. One and all of them invited her 
to dance, so that her card soon became almost covered with their 
autographs. Out of loyalty, however, she had kept the next 
dance free for the young man who was “so damnably ugly.” 


~ 


Amongst the ranks of these gilded youths Sophy failed to per- 
ceive the tall figure of Godfrey, for which—foolishly, perhaps 
she had been on the look-out ever since she came to London. 


There was no reason. of course. why she should expect him to 
he at this particular , neither had there seemed, ai 


first, to be any reason for expecting to see him in an obscur 
suburban church. The same cause which had then attracted him 
might lure him here also. He might haye heard that she was in 
London. He would know that. when there, she would probably go 


to balls, and he might have got himself invited, in the hopes of 


{ 
seeing her, to this particular ball, which, it was predicted, would 


prove one of the most brilliant of the season. Whenever sh 
found herself In a crowd, she surprise d herself looking out for him 
eagerly ; at balls and ies, at the opera, amongst the riders an 
loungers in the park, l then again in church. <A feverish im- 
patience to meet wit! a, and an expectation that this might 
any moment be rewarded, nted and pursued her everywhere, 
lending new zest and excitement to what would have seemed, 
under ordinary circum ices, 1 only irksome and fatiguing. 
She had made up lh ind that Godfrey must be certainly in 
London. He had be LO Italy, she concluded. and completed 


his investigations there, and he had now probably returned to 
London, the great centre of business, to pursue them still further. 


re 


She hoped that he h | Kept an eye upon her movements, and 
hearing, perhaps, from some of the county neighbours—for sh: 
did not doubt but th he had kept up some manner of com- 
munication with Dallingridge and its vicinity—that she was now 


on a visit to the Netherclitfes, what more likely than that he 
should endeavour to meet with her and her friends in public, 
before presenting himself at the house as a visitor ? 

This was the theory that, in her ignorance of existing facts, she 
had made out to her own satisfaction, and hence it happened that 
she was for ever in alternating states of anticipation and disappoint- 
ment—very conducive to those rapid changes of humour to which 
Miss Netherclitte had alluded upon Lady Roehampton’s staircase. 

The “ gilded coxcomb of the town” who had invited her to 
dance, was an amiable and good-looking youth. He was agreeable, 


too, according to his lights, and it was not altogether his fault if 


Sophy felt but little int rest in his conversation. The quadrille 
was over at last, and in a few minutes she found herself upon the 
arm of her old friend. 
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90 SOPHY. 


“TI can only dance once with you,” she said, as he led her off, 
“so I hope it will last a good long time. It seems that in London 
one ought not to d: ince often with the same person.” 

«This is a valse, > rejoined Tom, “and it will be very soon over, 
but we'll go down to supper, and sit out several dances and talk, 
there’s no harm in that—and then come up and have our valse 
afterwards. I’ve a great deal to tell you.” 

‘So have I, and first I must say how grateful I am for all you 
did at Lewes; I think, in fact I’m sure, th: at you did it more out 
of kindness to me than to him, poor man, and I thank you for 
it with all my heart.” 

“ Ah, by-the-bye, he gave me a message for you; unfortunately 
he put it ‘off till the very last, so it was difficult fully to under- 
stand it, but from what I could make out your mother was no real 
child of his; he got hold of her somehow, it seems, hoping a 
reward would be offered for her recovery, but the women of his 
tribe became too fond of her to part from her, and either her true 
parents died about that time, or failed to act as they were expected 
to; perhaps she was an orphan. Heaven only knows, dear, but 
from what he said I feel sure she was not his own daughter, and I 
thought this, at any rate, would please you.” 

“Yes, I’m glad of it, indeed.” answered Sophy, thoughtfully, 
“though it opens out a new field for speculation, and destroys 
several deeply-rooted fancies. Iwas just getting used to my gipsy 
blood. It seemed to excuse so many things in me for which | 
should otherwise have been responsible !” 

They were comfortably established, now, in a corner of the 
supper-room. Although she did not feel oe to eat, Sir 
Thomas suggested that, just for the sake of appearances, it would 
be better to provide themselves with some manner “of food. 

“Give me a cup of coffee, then, it will keep me awake.’ 

*‘ Surely you don’t feel sleepy, now!” Tom could not help saying, 
in somewhat a re proachful tone. 

“ No, dear Tom, of course ’m not sleepy; I’m too interested 
in all you’ve been telling me; but, still, I should like some coffee. 
Don’t you remember, at my fir st ball, you gave me a cup of coffee, 
and I fed you with the sugar?” 

Having said what was necessary with regard to her unfortunate 
relative (who seemed, now. to be no relative after all), she hoped 
to be able to lead the conversation round to Godfrey. Tom would 
be almost sure, she thought, to have heard the last news of him. 
He would know what rumours were floating about in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poynings and Dallingridge ; but she would introduce 
the subject very delicately, so as not to wound his sensibilities, 
for it was but natural, perhaps, that, at this moment, he should 
prefer to forget the existence of his rival. He had not said his 
say, however, upon the subject of the gipsy. 

“It’s very odd,” he was murmuring, as he stirred his coffee, 
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reflectively, “but I always felt convinced that man couldn’ 
possibly be any relation of yours. I’m sure, too, that your 
poor father had great doubts about it. He always spoke of youn 
mother as of a person equal, if not supe rior, to himself. Andre Wy 
Locke saw her when she was taken ill, and when they made up a 
bed for her at Great Stillingfleet, at the shepherd’s, and he said 
he was sure she was no gipsy woman. Besides being beautiful, 
she had about her a refinement which clung to her in spite of her 
rough life. Everybody who ever saw her noticed it.” 

At this moment Sophy perceived the figure of Lord Nethercliffe 
in the doorway. He was evidently seeking for her, but, as ae 
knew that the carriage had not been orde red until a quarter 
two, she concluded that he was actuated only by Pl 
and she was determined not to return to the ball-room before she 
had obtained the information she desired. 


* Lean back!” she whispered, therefore, to her companion, “ o1 
Lord Nethercliffe will see us, and fancy that we’re flirting. He 
has a perfect horror girls who flirt with young men, Isabella 
says. 

She crouched down hind an ample pink tarlatan skirt whic! 
happened to be in front of them, and, after adjusting his eye-glass 
and looking towards e al of the room, his lordship passed 
rapidly through some folding doors into an apartment beyond, and 
Sophy and Tom were left to pursue their conversation. 

‘* All the same,” 1 young man continued, taking up the 
thread of his previous discourse, “though I was quite certait 
he was not your grandfather, I hope, dear, you don’t think I had 
anything to do with getting him into trouble. All I could do t 
prevent it I did, and | might have gone on poaching and ge tting 
at the birds’ egos for ever,if it had only depended upon me, bu 
that confounded Tom Stubberfield took it into his head that he 
was sleeping in the o ‘sil at One-Chimney Farm—the house 
that’s said to be haunted—and nothing would satisfy him but to 
set a trap for the gipsy. As it happened, Tom was right, and 
they caught the old fellow at last; but he fought like a lion, and 
I expect Tom will carry the mark of his claws to his grave.” 


“How dreadful! How he’s dead now, and several oth¢ 
things have departed with him. You see what an impostor | 
was with my vauege gipsy-blood, my long hair, my black 
eyes, and my gifts of prophesy!” 

“You seem in very good spirits to-night.” As Sir Thomas 
said this, she fancied that he put on rather a reproachful look. 
Now that she came to examine his face, she observed, too, that its 
expression was sorrowful and perplexed. 

“You are very different from other people,” he resumed, after 
a short pause. Different, of course, oe bel sing a great deal 
nicer, but sometimes I wonder whether you have much heart? 
Don’t be angry with me for saying this, please.” 
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“Ah, you are going to deprive me of my heart as well as of my 
romantic origin! In the end you will transform me into quite 
a well-conducted young person, very care fully brought up, and 
dressed in the height of fashion ! 

As she said this she looked down at her fresh white re dress 
and toyed with the sprays of wild flowers which adorned 1 She 
spoke lightly and flippantly, but the heart of which Tom was 3 going 
(as she eaid) to deprive her, had begun beating tumultuously. 

In the door-way she had perceived a bevy of “gilded youths 
whose countenances were new to her. Some of these were tall. 
some short, and others of middle stature. Sophy rn looked at 
the tall ones. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, new 
guests were arriving, and there was still a ray of “sive that Godfrey 
might be amongst their numbers. It would be a real coincidence, 
she thought, if, on this occasion also, he surprised her sitting 
in a corner pretending to sip coftee, with Tom Hickathrift vazIng 
into her eyes, as in the old time; and she was always thorou; chly 
prepared for a coincidence ! 

The voice of her companion recalled her wandering spirit, and 
caused her to withdraw her gaze from the door-way. 

“T see, dear,” said he, in a somewhat solemn tone, as he 
glanced down at the bunches of coloured wild-flowers upon her 
ball dress, “that you are not in mourning.” 

“No, certainly I am not in mourning ! Do you think, really, 
that for a man like that I ought to have put on a black dress ? 
Had I known him, and liked him, it would have been different, 
of course, but I only saw him twice in my life, and each time 
he very nearly frightened me out of my wits. Besides, you see, 
he has turned out to be no relation.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of him,” answered the young man, 
looking uncomfortable. “ Of course one couldn’t expect that.” 

“Then who were you thinking of?” Sophy asked, eagerly, as 
she gazed at her companion with startled eyes. ‘“ What other 
relation ought I to go into mourning for? Tellme, please, you’ve 
made me feel cold all over from fright !” 

“‘T suppose you don’t know,” said Tom, hesitatingly. ““Never mind! 
I can tell youto-morrow. A ball isn’t a place to talk of sad things.” 

“Oh, but you must tell me now that you’ve begun! You 
couldn’t let me go away without te ling me. I can bear anything 
—anything, better than sus pense !’ 

She leant forward as she said this, and placed her hand upon 
his arm appealingly. Those amongst the bystanders who per- 


ceived the movement. imagined, no doubt . that a flirtation of 
no ordinary kind was going on betwee n the tall young man with 
the high nose and the pretty girl in the dress trimmed with 


buttercups and daisies. 
Tom Hickathrift seemed to be drawing himself away from her 
touch, an experience entirely without precedent. 
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“not now, not here—not 


“No, no, dear,” he was saying, 
at a ball!” 

“Ah, Tom! don’t so unkind—so cruel, so terribly stern and 
hard! Of course, with so few relations, I shall think the very 


worst. I shall dream of nothing else all night—though of cours: 
I shan’t sleep enough to dream. Has anything happened to m: 
aunt ?” 











“— No,” said Tom, who was now looking really distressed; “ ] 
believe when she was last heard of she was perfectly well.” 
“Ah! then it must ie 
She could not continue the sentence. Tom Hickathrift felt 
constrained, after her entreaties, to do so for her. 
so Your COUSIN,” inswered, lolefully. He would have gon 
through a ood deal to have been spared the pain of having tot 
her this! 
“ (rodfrey ?” the n escaped somehow through her blanche 
lips. She was as white, now, as her flowery ball dress. by 
“Yes, Godfrey St. . Why have you made me tell you this? big: 
How could | know t | you hadn’t heard it. ? Z i 
‘“ What has happei to Godtre j St. Clair? J have a right ¢ 
know.” She uttered this last sentence in a hard and altered 
voice. To the young n it sounded like a command. 
‘“ There is a report it Godfrey St. Clair is dead,” he answered 
slowly, “and | fear \ much that it may be true. He is said t 
have died in Italy.” ee 
* Godfrey—dead ?” She felt dazed and stupified, and utte: ie 
unable, for the Moi . to realize the meaning of Tom’s words. 
= How long ago?” , asked. yy-and-bye, with the Same 
wildered air. ." W he idl it hap} é abd 
‘“ Lately, I believe, it is, comparatively lately—not a mont] 
“But 1 saw him then, Tom!” she exclaimed, eagerly, he: 
whole aspect suddenly ightening. “It’sa made-up story- —I fee! 


sure of it! I saw hi s plainly as | see you—in church, on th: 
Sunday before the ho LYS. He came down to my school & 

“ Ah, yes,” muttered Tom, thoughtfully, “that must have bee: 
about the time . 

“The time of what 

“ About the time he is said to have died, for, as yet, we know 
none of the particular Your aunt wrote to my mother about it 
only the other day—I suppose she was afraid of telling you 
at once, for fear of spoiling your season.” 

“ But I saw him!” she exclaimed again, somewhat impatiently, 
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“T saw him in church. He was leaning against a stone pillar, ' 
and afterwards he followed the school back to ‘ The Cedars’ and y 
stood outside, looking in at the gate. I saw him—as I see you 4 
now.” qj 
“1m afraid,” returned Sir Thomas, gloomily, “that it couldn’t g 
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have been him, really, it must have been one of those things one 
reads about in books.” 

Here, indeed, was a ghastly explanation of the circumstance 
upon which she had pinned her forlorn hope ! 

What she had seen in church was merely a confirmation of 
her most terrible fears! It wasa wraith—a ghost—an ap partion 
the shadowy semblance of the man, as he had been in life, making 
itself manifest, at the moment of his dissolution, to the woman he 
loved best upon that earth which he was about to abandon for 
ever—in a word, “ one of those things one reads about in books !’ 

She remembered how pale and unsubstantial he had appeared 
to her, and how his figure had melted away until it had become 
blended and moulded, as it were, into the very substance of the 
massive stone pillar against which she had fancied he was leaning, 
and how, at last, the ivy tr icery had seemed to STOW all over his 
face like a net-work. She recalled the fact that Isabella had not, 
apparently, observed the tall young man who walked back behind 
the school girls on their return from church, and her whole soul 
sickened with a terrible fear. 

“Take me away,” she said at last, looking up at Tom with 
haggard - eyes. “Get me away from this place; ask for the 
carriage.” 

The young man rose sadly to obey. He came back in a few 
minutes with Sophy’s cloak. 

*“ Lord Netherclifte’s carris age isn’t ordered till a quarter to two, 
and it’s not quite one yet.” _ 

“Never mind; get me a hackney-coach—let me go home 
Tom’s honest th art was blee ding for her sorrow. He led he 
the door, and in a few minutes ‘the coach was procured. Once 
within it she could only sob and moan. He felt that it would 

be useless even to try to console her. 

At a quarter to two Lord Nethercliffe’s carriage was called for : 
Lady Roehampton’s, and Isabella, knowing how much her father 
disliked unpunctuality, was standing cloake = in the entrance-hall, 
all ready to depart. His lords ship had gone back to scour the ball- 
room once more, in a last despairing atte mpt to light upon Sophy. 
She was not, however, to be found, and, deeply ruffled and con- 
cerned, the father and daughter were obliged to depart without 
her. Upon arriving in Grosvenor Place, Lord Nethercliffe 
anxiously questioned the family butler. 

“Tf you please, my lord,” answered that functionary, “Miss St. 
Clair was took faint at the ball, and was brought back by a 
gentleman in an ‘ackney-coach—a tall young gentleman, with 
rather an ‘igh nose.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 


By the following autumn Sophy found herself once more estab- 
lished at her old home, amongst scenes so painfully fraught with 
living memories, that the very trees and stones seemed like con- 
scious and intelligent beings. A great sadness had fallen upon 
her ever since she had heard the terrible news of Godfrey’s death. 
She had suffered as she had never suffered before, in altogether an 


unusual manner, dumbly and patiently, without the relief of 
spasmodie and impulsive weeping. Her whole nature seemed 
suddenly to have undergone a change. There was no use in 
warring with the inevitable, or in hurling anathemas at Fate. 
Like a creature afflicted with an incurable disease, she felt that she 
must bear this weary pain to the end of her days. She acknow- 
ledged it, and accepted it, and knew that it would be vain to 
complain, but it was not natural, or possible for her to be like on 


who was whole. Still, there were moments, even in the midst of 
this bitter heart-sickness, of comparative satisfaction—moments 


when abandoning the hopeless contemplation of self, she could 
plunge, with a certain degree of interest, into the affairs of others, 
and endeavour to alleviate suffering and sadness which were less 
permanent and irrevocable than her own. 

Out of her life had gone all hope and heart beating and fine 
weather, but this was not the case with the rest of the world. The 
one thing worth living for now seemed to be the good of one’s 
neighbour—the averting of impending clouds which were ad- 
vancing upon brighte: stinies—the satisfaction resulting from 
the success of some benevolent scheme, and the cultivation of 
nobler and broader ideas amongst the poor and ignorant. 

In consequence of all the trouble which had fallen upon her, she 
had made but little progress in the formation of the new religion. 
Dr. Dyer, too, who might have helped her in the matter, had, as 
the reader is aware, been suddenly hurried into eternity, and she 
realized that it would be extremely difficult for her to create and 


develop new theories without some sort of male assistance and 
support. 

One sentence, however, which the doctor had let fall upon 1 
occasion of his last visit, had not been “ interred with his bones.” 

‘“ At any rate,” he had said (and the fact of his premature and 
tragical death seemed now to endow his words with a particular 
importance), “one should never neglect those good works which 
fall immediately under one’s hand, to abandon which would 
necessitate an actual turning aside from our path. We should re- 
move, if possible, the burdens from our near neighbours, even if 
by so doing we have to bear some portion of them ourselves, for 
if we all did this, suffering would be much more equally divided.” 

To the hollow-eyed ascetic, in his hair shirt, who regards the 
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maceration of his own flesh as peculiarly pleasing in the sight of 
a benevolent Creator, Sophy’s religious code might have seemed to 
be somewhat too facile and rudimentary, but it calmed and 
satisfied her for the time being, and her aching and bleeding 
heart might count as an equivalent for the hair shirts of her 
possible detractors. 

Thus it was that in these, the days of her adversity, she came 
to be, as it were, a queen over her humble and limited kingdom, 
for the “ Great Sophirian Empire” of the old time, since she had 
seen more of the outer world, seemed to have become strangely 
dwindled and shrunk. Fortunately, however, by reason of this 
limitation of space, her subjects were few, and, to a certain extent, 
tractable and easy to govern, perhaps in consequence of the very 
ignorance and inexperience with which she was for ever waging 
war. There were not brains enough, indeed, in the whole com- 
munity, to make up one average intelligence, but they were, on 
the whole, well-disposed and virtuous, and even when they were 
not so, their very vices took an amiable and Arcadian form. 
Above all, they seemed to live in good fellowship and harmony 
with their surroundings, hating and wees evil to no man. 
Occasionally, however, they loved, rashly and impoliticly—im- 
morally, even, from the point of view of the wearers of the hair 
shirts. 

“The laws of propriety,” remarks Schiller, ‘are foreign to 
innocent nature; only the experience of corruption has given 
origin to them. But as soon as that corruption has taken place, 
and natural innocence has vanished from manners, the laws of 
propriety are sacred. . They have the same validity in an 
artificial world as the haw’ of nature have in a world of innocence.” 
Little Stillingfleet, it was evident, when looked at from this point 
of view, had not been tamted, as yet, with “the experience of 
corruption.” 

Witness, in example of this, the loves of gg and Ab- 
dallah. Upon arriving at Little Stillingtleet, after her stay in 
London, Sophy had been surprised to find that the 1 Egyptian had 
not returned to his native land. He had been paid his wages, 
and had been given, according to Sophy’s directions, a good round 
sum over and. above what was his due, but still he had not de- 
parted. He did not wish to receive payment, he said (through 
Deely, his interpreter), but he desired to remain on where he was. 
He had grown a lighter colour from his exposure to English 
winters, and he suffered still oc ‘casionally from influenza, but he 
had become an institution at Little Stillingfleet. It was not long 
before it transpired that “ Deely” was his chief attraction. She 
was now a fine young woman, with a high colour, blue eyes, and 
a thick waist—an improvement upon her mother in her best d: aYS, 
and she seemed to be as active and good-te mpere “d as she was 
well-favoured. Jane Ford explained the situation to ie as a day 
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or two after her return from London, when she happened to 
into the kitchen to give an order. 

“You see, missy,” she said, ‘* What-you-callum,’ he be on’y 
pore heathen creetur, he be; still, he bean’t not near so unlarne 
now as he wur in pore muster’s toime (your pore dear par, 
missy). He gets along well enough now, he do, and he beian’t not 
near so stoopid, he beiin’t, and so he and our Deely— 


~ 


‘And so he and Deely are going to be married, I suppose,” in- 
terrupted Sophy. L a benevolent Lady Bountiful, she was 
pleased that her yor men and maidens should marry and b 
given in marriage, notwithstanding that she herself was vowed 1 


a perpetual widowho 
“Well, noa, missy,” Janus had answered, looking a little m 


comfortable ; “ Dey beiin’t t a-gone to church yet, dey bean’ 
You see de Dean, up Poynin’s, he sez, sez he, * Dat ’ere be on! 

pore heathen creet > he sez; *’an be what chureh be he a-goO1n 
to marry your dart um?’ sez he, a-looking at What-you 
callum, who begins f 0 parley-voo away in his gibberish. A 
Parson Harnbloor hi a gettin’ wury feeble, he wur—t’wur ws 
nigh toime fur d’ L: o think o’ teikin’ Parson Harnbloor, 
Muster Pettigrew, O at Dallin’ridge, he sez, sez he, ‘ I won’ 
not FOO fur to hev rh elin’s in dl’ matter, \irs. Foord,’ SCZ he, 
he goos on fur te ars ho What-you-callum — an’ what 
church he belongs to ? an’ I sez, sez I, ‘ Ne’er a one as I knodis on 
Muster Pettigrew ; | e only a pore heathen creetur, he be, w 
goos fur to lay down a strip 0’ carpet when he sez his prayers, 
don’t not sheike hands; an’, when fust he comed, wouldn’t not 
goo fur to eat noa sausingers,’ sez I, ‘but he eats ’um now, 
seems moor Christian-like,’ sez I, ‘in all his deelin’s.” An’ all 
‘ere while, toime kep a-goin’ on, a-waitin’ fur no man, and 
Deely she always wu contrary, headstrong little puss, she wu 
as you knoas, missy, and so, and so ss 

And here Jane cast down her eyes and began toying with t! 
strings of her apron. 

And so they are not married yet, after all?” said Sophy, rat! 

severely. She had glanced round suddenly in the direction « 


the old cradle, attract: by a strange sound, and had beheld, si 
ting up in it, and watching them, with lars ge beady black eyes, 
weird, coffee-coloured baby, with dark hair and a wide mouth. 
began crowing and laughing hoars = as tie its own appea 
ance upon the scene had - n nothing more or less than a capit: 
joke. The fact spoke for itself, but the circumstance was not s 
entirely without precedent as to excite Sophy’s surprise. ‘“ Well, 
I hope the y will be married as soon as all these religious differences 
can be settled,” she contented herself with saying. “The baby 
seems very Svtitishine how old is he?” 

“Yes, he do thrive, he do!” exclaimed Janus, with the fatuity 
of a grandmother, glad to divert the conversation from the erring 
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parents of the mongrel. “ He be a risin’ a five month ole, he be, 
artful creetur! An’ he do laugh an’ crow, he do, little tarmagant ! 
An’ his par he do nuss an’ hold to un’, he do, surely!” and she 
commenced clucking and making odd faces at the outlandish 
baby, of whom it was evident that ‘ahe was extravagantly fond. 

“Well, I do hope they’ll soon make it all right,” Sophy felt 
called upon to repeat, without showing any signs of softening 
towards the strange creature. 

“ Oh, dey’ll goo to church, right enough, one o’ dese foine days, 


‘dey will!” answe red Mrs. F ord, care le ssly. “Trust um fur dat, 
missy, one o’ dese ’ere foine days! 

Many persons, beholding Sophy’ s zeal for the welfare of her 
peasantry, mistook her philosophic al benevolence for the prompt- 
ings of a newly awakened spirit of orthodoxy—a very natura 
reaction conse quent upon her Pagan training. 

“ How contrary things do goo, surely!” old Mrs. Weller had 
remarked, up at Great Stillingtleet. * Dere wur poor Muster 


Frank—-young missy’s own par, as went fur to floy out in d’ feiice 
of his Ah mighty, and would not hold to his gospel-truth, and was 
ne’er a- -buried in churchyard sile, an’ here be missy, for all her 
poor rearin’ jest loike any other decent-living Christian, a-nussin’ 
of us, and a- -preaching to us, as foine as parson, and a-readin’ his 


gospel-truth moast foor-noons as she beint a-ridin’ a horse-back. 


to our Moises, as is took paralytic, loike my ole gentleman, andas 
beiint not enjied a good day’s health since he wur r bit in de arm of 
un by a deaf arder! [+ 

Sophy was, indeed, in the habit of reading occasionally to Moses 
Weller from the Scriptures. The young man oo become 


hopeless invalid, and had been for several months confined to the 
chimne *y-corner. Re ading to Moses Weller was, in fact, the ort od 
work which fell just then immediately under Sophy’s hand, and 
(looked at merely from a philosophic: il point of view, ind epen- 
ently of all the ologic: al bias), she admitted that no book was so 
well suited to the re quirements of the bs or as the Sacred Volume 
of which her father used to speak as “ A fine old Jewish Record.” 
To read, as yet, to her peasantry any work containing the 
outcome of modern thought, would, she realized, have merely 
puzzled and bewildered their clouded intelligences. With the 
histories in the Bible, however, they seemed all ot them to be 
partially acquainted, and, like children, they preferred hearing 
repeated to them. the stories they already knew by heart, to 
comprehend the meaning of whieh required much less mental 
effort than the apsimilation of new ideas. Moses Weller, had he 
been interrogated, could not have stated at what precise period of 
his uneventful life he had “ fust heerd tell” of Adam and Eve and 
the apple, Cain and his brother Abel, Moses in the bulrushes, 
Joseph and his brethren, David and the giant, Jonah in the belly 
of the whale, Daniel in the lion’s den, or Shadrach, Meshach, and 
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hadnezzar the king”; all he knew was that 
of these personages seemed, somehow, to 
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merely seem to be the tru: 


“~ 


much this might contribute t 
community. 


| wit! standing her devotion to sood 


opinions had not undergone any ver' 
days when, catching up, parrot-like, 


fallen from her father’s lips, she had 
rodfrey as “an early Christian, who did not 


ne brought to bear upon her, .at about 
Sir Thomas Hickathrift should 
py ever afterwards,” like the prince and 

Sometimes this pressure seemed to 
emanating, as it were, from each of the 
npass, until it appeared as though it would 
attempt to resist 1t. 
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indeed, the only living creature (capable 

ction, and endowed with a certain intelli- 

nected in any way with her dead past. 

tall form called up a thousand memories. 

link between the past and the present, 
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100 SOPHY. 
and circumstances had lately combined to make her occupy, in 
his life, a similar position. 

Lady Hickathrift’s bronchitis had assumed a fatal form in the 
middle of the London season, and only a few days after Sir 
Thomas had conveyed Sophy home from Lady Roehampton’s 
ball, he had been summoned to a house of mourning and lamen- 
tation. She had died with one desire in her heart, that her 
son Thomas should marry speedily, and that Sophy St. Clair, 
his old friend and neighbour, should be the object of his choice. 
Lady Hickathrift had been essentially kind-hearted, and by no 
means more worldly-minded than most aa 3 she had taken a 
natural interest in Sophy, by reason of her beat ty and ami: bility, 
and in consequence of her son’s marked preference for her; still, 
it would be absurd to deny that the reported death of “ Mr. Gidfr y 
St. Clair, of Dallingridge,” had had something to do with this last 
reiteration of her wishes. If Godfrey was indeed dead, Sophy 
was not only one of the richest heiresses in the county, but in 
all England to boot, and Lady Hickathrift’s devotion to her only 
son prevented her from being quite blind to this consideration. 
Since her death, Tom, who “during her life-time had been 
devoted son, had canonized her in his faithful heart, and her last 
wishes were to him as a sacred and imperative command, which 
he felt might even have caused him to sacrifice his own inclina- 
tions, had there been any need for so doing. He was too much 
in ‘ote to be influenced by any ideas of territorial annexations, 
but these had all been carefully represented to him by his well- 
wishers, and thus it was that every circumstance seemed, as it 
were, to be tending only towards one end. It was as though the 
two young people had suddenly been dashed upon a desert island, 
and that the waves, in re ceding, had borne away all their forme 
comrades. To whom were they to ching for support, in their 
present desolation, if not to one another 

Sophy ss all this as plainly as Tom did. She even 
thought it possible that, at some future day, she and her faithful 
neighbour and friend might go through the form of marriage ; 
if he would be contented with a “hollow shell” instead of a 
living woman with a living heart, and if her lost lover did not 
rise up from the dead to c all that heart back again to life. 

She felt too sad and weary, now, to struggle against what 
appeared like destiny, whilst a knowledge of her own weakness 
and of life’s capricious mutability prevented her from endeavour- 
ing to fortify herself by rashly-uttered vows, which, by the 
workings of fate, might be rendered null and void in the 
future. Besides which, it would fit in with her plan of uni- 
versal benevolence to marry poor Tom; it would be a true 
example of the philosophic maxim, “the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number.” Only one person, indeed, was not in favour 
of it, and this pet ‘son Was her -self—} ut self, according to her 
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newly-acquired ideas, ought to be immolated, and this, alone, 
might pe rhaps ensu a blessing, or at any rate that melanch: 
satisfaction which she had heard was to be derived from so! lal 
manner of penance; a feeling akin almost to that experienc iy 
by the wearers of hair shirt tal 
It has been maintained by some writers that no man shoul }ae 
come to the woman he loves as a suppliant, but rather as a victo i 
on the way to fresh conquests, seated, crowned, and sceptred, up tai 
his triumphal-car, if wheels red with the blood of immolate i 
victims. Yet it is o1 to some women that he should come thus ai 
To Sophy, in whom “the quality of mercy” was “not strained, Ha 
the exulting and self-contident suitor would almost certainh Hit - 
have pleaded in vain, whilst in poor Tom’s reproachful melancho a 
there was something -eminently touching. It would be som: at 
consolation to her, her present wretchedness, if she could i" 
summon a smile to t sad face! Would that she could do a 
at the COSst of fewer | t-! os! a 
e: 
j 
4 
a vt. 
TER AAXALYV. hig 
i 
ae 
ONE afternoon, w! Sophy h been turning over all this ih 
her mind, Sir Thomas loomed suddenly upon her in the narr 4 
pathway leading thr h the adjacent alderwood, not far from t] if 
historical black gate. She was on her way to minister to th et 
requirements of some member of the Stubberfield family, an ll 
ried on her arm : roe basket, more useful than ornamenta ti 
Thomas, on account of the recent death of his mother, was | aa 
deep mourning, and fivure stood out in bold relief against th: hid 
surrounding branch To a tender and sympathetic nature the: any 
is always something pathetic and affecting in seeing a faithful : Ht 
devoted friend clad in the sombre garments of woe, and upo 
coming now upon her old admirer Sophy realized that she was 
thus affected. 
‘“ Which way are soing ?” he asked, after he had taken he 


hand. ** May l walk with you? And please let me carry that gr 
basket, it’s much too heavy for you.” i 

Sophy handed him the basket without protest or resistance, and > 
they walked on together up the narrow pathway. The sensation in; 
that the y were both of them clinging together alone, upon. some 
desolate Crusoe-island in mid-ocean, had taken to-day a firme! 
hold of her imagination than usual. By-and-bye they came to th 
black gate. Here Tom stopped, as she had felt certain that h: 
would, and leaning his back against it, gazed sadly down thi iz 
pathway by which they had ascended. The idea of the desert ie 
island—of the road of life which they had, as it were, trodden y 
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together, until their other companions nae one by one fainted upon 
the j journey, occurred to him, as it had occurred to Sophy, though 
he felt unequal just then to clothing the pales in appropriate 
language. She gue ssed, howe Ver, what thoughts were in his 
mind, and made no effort to dispel them 

“This afternoon reminds me,” he said, at last, “ of that day, 
more than a year ago, when we stood together by this gate ; when 
you gave me a kind of half promise, and when I put that ring on 
your finger. Don’t you remember ?” 

“ Ah, Tom, how can I ever forget ?” she answered, in a broken 
voice, as she, too, looked down the dewy pathway upon which two 
pairs of footprints alone were visible. 

The young man was encouraged by her words. She seemed to 
be in one of her tenderest and “softest moods, and he felt that he 
might hope for more chance of success now than when she was 
stronger and more heroic. 

There was, indeed, a marked resemblance betwee $e this “ay and 
that other day, seeming now so long ago, upon which he had first 
asked her to become his wife. Now, as then, the grey sea fog 
had crept inland, and the reddening leaves of the surrounding 
alders were frosted over with rime. Tom could not put into 
words the thousand emotions that crowded upon him when he 
thought of the changes which had come to pass since that day. 

“ Ah, Sophy!” he said, as he gazed down passionately into her 
face, “don’t keep me waiting all my life! Give me a whole 
promise now! Do, for God’s sake! 

Sophy was overcome by emotion, and, for the moment, felt un- 
able to reply. 

Encouraged by her silence, he continued, 

“I think, dear Sophy, though I feel beneath you in every 
way, that, because of my great love for you, I could really make 
you happy.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t!” she exclaimed, tearfully. “ Nobody 
could! You'd try to, 1 know, but you wouldn’t be able to; it 
isn’t possible now, and the kinder you were the more unhappy I 
should become! I’ve heard of people being ‘ killed by kindness,’ 
and I know now what it means. In the end you would see—I 
should die!’ 

“My darling, you coule Iv’t! I shouldn’t let you! I should 
take such one ‘af you.” 

“Oh, yes, Ishould! You couldn’t help it! Ishould pine away 
and shrivel up—I feel it—and the taking care of me would only 
make it worse! It would prevent me from feeling free, as T 
do now, notwithstanding my loneliness—however, it’s not that I 
should ‘mind dying——” 

“T wonder what it can be,” said Tom, thoughtfully, “that makes 
you wish not to be married when most other girls are always so 
anxious? You are thinking of him, I suppose,” he added, after a 
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little pause, “and ] haps that’s quite natural. However, you 
know, dear, that he is dead. When he was alive, and after I saw 
that you eared for him, I tried never to bother you.” 

‘Ah, Tom, I don’t want to say anything unkind, but you hav 


been * bothering ’ me—as you call it—ne arly all my life! Of cours: 
it was good and kind of you to pick me out, and, as you say, ther 
are a great many girls who would be anxious 

“ Oh, Sophy, you Know i didn’t mean that! You’re a thousand 





times too good for m: [ meant that you were so different from 
all other girls , and that you never seem to want to go anywhere, 
but only to live on here quietly with your own thoughts, without 
caring for balls, or dress, or vanities, and, I daresay,” he added, 
gaining possession of he) wry which she yielded him without 
resistance, “ this is of the reasons why I have been, as you 
say, in love with you nearly all my life, even before I dance 
with you at my poor ther’s ball, years ago, in fact.” 

‘Ah, don’t talk about it!” exclaimed Sophy, harrowed by th 
memory; “ it vr a e cry!” and leaning her head upon th 
top bar of the gate, she covered her face with her hands. 

“T can’t put into words what I feel,” she said in a little whil 
looking up at him with wet eyes. ‘ You fancy I don’t value you 
kindness, but I do, much more than I can say. But the past 
rises up and looks me in the face, and seems to tell me that I can 
never be happy again. All the people I care for aredead. Some- 
times I fancy that I am only half alive myself. I seem to pass all 
my days walking abot t with ghosts, and talking to them.’ 


“ And it’s this ¢ hat’s so bad for you,” put in Tom : “no one can 
say that it’s a natural kind of life for a pretty girl like you.” 

(“ She’s losing her looks,” he thought to himself, as he gazed 
down tenderly at her, and saw how pale and wan she had become. 
“Her great beauty is gone, but for me her face is still the 
loveliest in the world.’ 

ing Nothing seems to be nioht,” she went on, by-and-bye, looking 
up from the black gate. “ Everything seems twisted, and dis- 
torted, and turned upside down. I wonder whether there is 
really any other place where all this will be set right ?” 

“J hope so, dear,” said Tom, who had always possessed 
reverent and venerating mind. ’ 

They remained for some time longer without speaking. It was 


so still that not a twig stirred, and that when a bird flew close to 


them they could hear the gentle fluttering of its wings. The 
heads of the “Serene Highness” and his companions in adversity 
still clung to the gate posts, reduced now to mere crumbling shreds 
of mort: lity, and only recognizable, one from the other, by Sophy 
herself. Hallowed as they were by a thousand memories, these 
ghastly objects aiidned eminently pathetic. 

“ Look,” said Sir Thomas, at last, pointing towards the pathway ; 
“‘ you see that road by which we have both reached this gate. It 
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seems to me just like the road of our lives. No one treads it now 
except us two. You see our foot-marks quite plainly, side by 
side ; if no body else passes over them to-d: iy to rub them out, | 
shall take it is a good sign—as a sign that you and I were meant 
to make our lives together in the future.’ 

“ Ah, Tom !” cried Sophy, looking frightened, “ don’t make any 
rash vows, or pretend to go by portents! Such a sign wouldn 
be fair in a lonely place lke 4 his. Hardly any one passes here, as 
you know, except the Stubberfields, and when Tom comes home to 
tea he will come the other way, from Poynings.” 

* Never mind, I shall keep to my sign,” said he, smiling down 
upon her sadly, “and now Sophy, tell me for pity’s sake that you 
will make me a real promise—give me at any rate some kind of 
hope, tell me to wait if you like—shall I wait for a year?” 

“| cannot believe,” she answe red, “that Godfrey is really dead. 
The hope that perhaps he lives, after all, is the only thing that 
seems to keep my heart from breaking. Surely you wouldn’ 
care to marry a woman so sad as I should be? Think how dull it 
would be for you at the Abbey!” 

“It’s dull enough for me there now,” Tom replied, gloomily, 
“but with you it would seem very different. I shouldn’t expect 
you to like me all at once, as you liked him, but I think in time 
I might end by making you care for me a little. Why should his 
mother give out that he was dead if he’s alive ? Where has he 
been hiding all this time ? and what can have been his object for 
keeping away and frightening everybody ?’ 

“j fancy,” said Sophy, “that he may have had some good 
reason, and that they (my auntand Mr. Pettigrew) might have 
thei 1r own motive S, too, for making him out de ad, at least for some 
time. There were things of whic th you knew nothing, and if he 
came back now there would have to be explanations and revela- 
tions which neither my aunt nor her husband would much like. | 
think she knew we were fond of each other, and she fancies he 
may come back unless ’m married off to somebody else. That’s 
why she’s so anxious that I should marry you—apart from its 
being, of course, so good a marriage—and that was why, I think, 
she let me stay in London with the Netherclifies, hoping I might 
meet someone there. As you know, Mr. Pettigrew has exchanged 
his living at Dallingridge with a London clergyman, so they will 
not live here—that looks as if they wanted to be out of the way 
of the explanations when Godfrey comes back. This is what I 
have made out in my own mind, and it gives me a ray of hope.’ 

‘And why doesn’t Godfrey come back ? 

“Changes have happened to him, and misfortunes, and he 
started off to try and set things right onexpected things 
which came upon him suddenly. He lh pen or the best, but 
everything looked very black when he left England. If he sees 
no hope of brighter days for himself, he is so honourable and 

















































SOPHY. 
unselfish that he wouldn’t like to come back and do me harm, 
he would fancy. He would think it right, at any rate, to let son 
time pass first, so th might have a chance of forgetting hin 
and of marrying you, if I liked. This is why I don’t wis 
to do anything in urry, dear Tom, because I still have t 
hope.” She said thi ‘y earnestly, and, as she concluded, look 
up appealingly in | 
7] will do anything you like,” answered Tom Hickath 
resignedly, * but if Godfrey doesn’t come back in a year? 
‘“ T should still bh that he was living. A year 1s a very 
while to a person t) ling abroad.” 
= Well, supposing say twor Will you marry me in 
years f° 
* Do you mean t y, Tom, that you would wait for m ae 
“Ten, if you lik nswered the young man, passionate! ss 
“oof | could really Lye , atte wards, that we should make « ; 
lives together. Sh \ say two years ie bi 
‘** In two years, th f you like, and if Godfrey does not con i Hh 
back.” She spok arily, and with a sense of the. us eb 
lessness of warring nst ** Kismet.” Perhaps, if she had ev ia 
read the then ur' poem of * Enoch Aden,” she mig , 
have quoted to L¢ mp tunate wooer the words of Annie 
when the well-to-d: ller was pressing her to marry him, 
“Ca be ever loved 
As |] s it that you ask?” 
Whilst Tom could pli her sincerely, in the words 
Philip, 
to be loved 
“In two years, the > said Tom. ‘* Heaven forbid that I shou ) 
wish any man dead—if, however, he is (as we all think here, « 
cept you) dead already, | can say with a clear conscience ‘ Go 
srant that you may my wife!’ ” 
As he said this, h: it down and kissed Sophy upon the for 
head. Feeling still e a floating straw upon the river of destiny, 


she did not resist. 

“What was that noise?” she asked, suddenly, with start] 
eves. 

“Oh, it’s only the beagles,” answered Tom, looking over th 
gate in the direction lence the sound proceeded. “It’s Ton 
Stubberfield calling them off your woods. I told them they might 
have a run with them to-day, and keep what they got.” 

The halloas continued, and, in a few moments, the wood beyond 
the black gate was full of men and dogs. Most of them wer 
rustics in smock-frocks, but Sophy caught sight of the darkei 
garments of Andrew Locke, the new doctor, the lawyer’s clerk, 
and Mr. Green of the “George.” The little brindled beagles, with 
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their noses to the ground, and their quivering white tails, lent a 
cheerful aspect to the autumn woodland. 

“ Oh, they'll all see us!’ ’ whispered Sophy, blushing, “sti nding 
here together, leaning on this gate, just like sweethearts! 

“1 don’t care if they do,” replied Tom. ‘“ Why should I seem 
ashamed of what I’m so proud of ?” 

“ Let them come thro’ then,” said Sophy, opening the gate. 
“ What’s the use of talking about my woods now? Some day 
we'll have this horrid gate taken away !’ 

‘Never !” exclaimed Sir Thomas, as he helped her to push it 
open. ‘It shall stand on here always, to mark the place where 

you have made me happy ! [ shall remember to-day always—the 
last dé Ly of September.” 

As he ea some dozen of the men and boys came running 
through the black gate, touching their hats, as they passed, to Sir 
Thomas and the young lady. Many of them, however, preferred 
to scramble through the thick underwood. Andrew Locke, upon 
beholding the young couple, fell back, as though ashamed of being 
seen taking part m so childish an amusement. His shrewd face 
relaxed into a smile of satisfaction as he seemed to behold the 
fulfilment of his favourite project. 

“ You see, ” said Sophy, after they had all passed by, “that 
they’ve quite rubbed out our footmarks ! ” 

“ Ah, was that why you wanted them to come through 

“No, indeed—I couldn’t have been so unkind! I didn’t think 
of it ; it was * Kismet.’” 

“T shall hope, all the same,” said the young man, cheerfully. 
Now aa he seemed so happy and triumphant, a great part of 
Sophy’s tender sympathy melted away. 

“| wish,” she said, suddenly, “that you would marry Isabella 
instead of me. She’s coming to stay here on Monday.” 

“Thank you!” he answered, smiling—he was becoming  posi- 
tively playful. ‘“ With all due respect and admiration for Miss 
Nethercliffe, I hope I’m not quite a weather-cock !” 

“« Good-bye !—give me the basket hink I would rather walk 
on by myse lf!” 

She felt angry with him now—angry, indeed, with everything and 
everybody—with herself, the day, the porte ntous black gate,and with 
the innocent people following the beagle s. Tom’s unfortunate men- 
tion of the word “ weather-cock ” had not improved matters. Was 
she not behaving very like a weather-cock herself ? 

Tortured by a thousand conflicting emotions, she walked off 
with her basket in the direction of the Stubberfields’ cott: we. 

Sir Thomas turned down the pathway by which they had 
ascended. It was impossible for him to help feeling intensely 
hopeful. Almost unconsciously, a kind of psalm of thanksgiving 
rose from his heart, and then a prayer—that things might be 
ordered as he desired. 
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Although, as he had said, he did not wish any other man d 
(least of all, under « panary circumstances, his old neighbour 
schoolfellow ), it was vé difhcult,as matters now stood, to preve 
his desires from assuming, in spite of himself, a somewhat hon 
cidal form, since the return of Godfrey, safe and sound, before 


expiration of the two years, must inevitably dash to the groun 
his fondest hopes. 
He saved his conscience, however, by putting his prayer into 


vague and impersonal shape. “God grant,” he prayed f 
vently, “that it may all come right in the end!” and, as 


lifted up his heart in ant i sap gratitude to Providence, he f 
happier than he had been for many a long day. 

“1 think I will have a run home with the beagles,” he said 
himself, quickening his pace so as to come up with them. It 
but a natural reaction after the earnest prayerfulness of the 


half-hour, besides which. as Sophy’s father had once remarked 





- Ferreting and r rion” (and probably “ beagling ” also) * iT! 
very apt to co-exist the same individual.” aie 
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CHAPTER XXXY., al 
Ir was true, as Sophy had informed Sir Thomas, that, on iL: 
following Monday she was expecting a visit from her frien: At 
Isabella Nethercliffe, to which she was looking forward wit ia 
| : eth ola acaEe tf 
leasure. Not that she objected to her loneliness, far from i i. 
J | 
there were but few persons whose society, at this sad period of he <3 


life, would not have wearied and embarrassed her, but Isab« 
was one of these persons. From a contact with the calm self 
reliance of her friend, she had always experienced a sensation 
support, and she was glad, also, in some humble measure, to repay 
the kindness and hospitality which had been shown to her 
London, by acceding eage rly to Miss Netherclifte’s proposal 
honour Little Stillingfleet with her company for about a fortnight 

There had been saan important “wheels within wheels 
relating to, and even accelerating, Sophy’s departure from London, 
about which Isabella, with all her cleverness, had known positivel) 
nothing. With her beautiful eyes fixed continually upon the most 
exalted aims and ambitions, she was liable at times, to observ 
but little of what lay in her immediate path; whilst her open and 
courageous nature, unless aroused by any very exce ption: il circum- 
stance, was thoroughly opposed to the nourishing of those vag 
suspicions, which seem to be indigenous in most infeior fema a 
minds. Hence it was that poor Isabella, during the last week ot 
Sophy’s sojourn in London had been liter: lly existing, uncon- 
sciously, upon the very brink of a volcano. These were the facts 
of the case; happy Isabella to have been so dutifully blind! 

Upon the morning which followed after Lady Roehampton’s 
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their noses to the ground, and their quivering white tails, lent a 
cheerful ee to the autumn woodland. 

“ Oh, they'll all see us!” whispered Sophy, blushing, “ standin 
here together, leaning on this gate, just like sweethearts ! ” 

“) don’t eare if the y do,” replied Tom. “Why should I seem 
ashamed of what I’m so proud of | a 

‘“ Let them come thro’ then,” said Sophy, opening the gate. 
‘ What’s the use of talking about my woods now? Some day 
we'll have this horrid gate ‘take mn away!” 


“Never!” exclaimed Sir Thomas, as he helped her to push it 
open. “It shall stand on here always, to mark the place where 
you have made me happy! I shall remember to-day always | 
last day of September.” 

As he a some dozen of the men and boys came running 
through the black gate, touc hing their hats, as the Vy pass d, to Sir 
Thomas and the young lady. Many of them, however, preferred 
to scramble through the t hick underwood. Andrew Locke, upon 
beholding the young couple, fell back, as though ashamed of being 
seen ti aking part mM so cliidiah an amusement. His shrewd face 


relaxed into a smile of satisfaction as he seemed to behold the 
fulfilment of his favourite project. 

“You see,” said Sophy, after they had all passed by, “that 
they’ve quite rubbed out our footmarks ! ” 

‘Ah, was that why you wanted them to come through ?” 

‘“ No, indeed—lI couldn’t have been so unkind! I didn’t 
of it; it was * Kismet.’” 

“T shall hope, all the same,” said the young man, cheerfully. 
Now that he seemed so happy and triumphant, a great part of 
Sophy’s tender sympathy melted away. 

‘“ | wish,” she said, suddenly, “that you would marry Isabella 
instead of me. She’s coming to stay here on Monda 

“Thank you!” he answered, smiling—he was “es coming posi- 
tively playful. ‘“ With all due respect and admiration for Miss 
Nethercliffe, I hope ’m not quite a weather-cock ! ” 

‘“‘ Good-bye !—give me the basket—I think I would rather walk 
on by myself! 

She felt angry with him now—angry, indeed, with everything and 
everybody- with herself, the day, the portentous black gate, and with 
the innocent people following t the be agles. Tom’s unfortunate men- 
tion of the word *“ weather-cock ” had not improved matters. Was 
she not behaving very like a weather-cock herself ? 

Tortured by a thousand conflicting emotions, she walked off 
with her basket in the direction of the Stubberfields’ cott: ge. 

Sir Thomas turned down the pathway by which they had 
ascended. It was impossible for him to help fee ‘ling intensely 
hopeful. Almost unconsciously, a kind of psalm of th: nksgiving 
rose from his heart, and then a prayer—that things might be 
ordered as he desired. 
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ball. Lord Nethereliffe had expressed. himself with some warmth 


upon the subject of Sophy’s indiscreet behaviour. ‘The states 
and his daughter were seated together at the breakfast-tabl 
culprit not having yet made her appearance, and th: | ) 
of his lordship’s manner as he repeatedly smote t! OSO 
— 0g would have recalled to anyone, 

a child, that of an indignant turkey-cock in the act of what is 
termed heuhiatiea* Poor Isabella was doing hh best to pacify 
him by reminding him that her friend, besides being young and 
inexperienced, had been brought up in suc! ional 
manner that one could hardly judge her actions 

standard. 

ai Indee l. dearest papa,” she conel | by say iT. ™ . - 
vinced that she really and truly meant no harn H r act ) 
the same way, after the care you have best: L up 
would have been quite a different matter. 1] 
simply have felt sleepy, and ordered a rié 
it was the right thing to do, when OI course fhe ld 
have offered to escort her home. romet! ing of 
I feel sure, but I trust you will see her yourself 
her own explanation.” 

After some apparent hesitation, his lordship « 
this, and early in the course of the afternoon Sophy 
to the sanctum. Here she found Lord Nethercliff | 
judicial attitude, seated at his writing- ible in the most nportant 
of the ai aaa He was, as usual. carefully a ranth 
attired, and his sold eye-glass was already addy ted ' 
aadiding. poor Sophy advaneed towards him. \t first s Was 
too much overcome to speak, and could only cling { : t 1 
the edge of the escritovre. By-an l-bye, hows » & ic ind 
words. 

She had no desire, she declared, to behave imprudently. At 
the ball she had heard bad news—the death of a relati and 
she had he » OF OF re yal her partner, a very, \ ery old trl nad, to take er 
home at once, as it was too soon for the carriage to be at the 


coor. 

Upon hearing this explanation, his lordship seemed to thaw 
at onee to a softer mood. Ina word, he became mentally an 
morally relaxed. 

He, too, he said, had a confession to make. The strong man, 
the statesman, the peer of the realm, appeared troubled and 
confused, and then it was that a strange and wonderful thing 
came to pass, such as Sophy could never have foreseen in her most 
extravagant dreams. The confession to which his lordship alluded 
was made, suddenly, unexpectedly, without, as it seemed to her, a 
word of previous warning. At first she was almost too astonished 
to understand. By-and-bye she realized that he must be making 
her a proposal of marriage. He could have meant nothing else, as, 
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kneeling at her feet, and clinging, like a suppliant, to hei 
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not wound and liate, and she was in terror, too, lest, by 
untoward chance, Isabella should enter the sanctum and 
her parent’s self-; sem Se \ blind fear took possession ( 


and, disengaging her dress from the grasp of the lordly supp 
she hastened, sobbing and palpitating, from the apart 
Before she had d it, | ever, Lord Nethercliffe thn 


her hand a smali pape arcel with a red seal, which h 
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Nethercliffe had escaped bel ‘ing surprised by these people in the 
humiliating position which he had chosen to assume. 

Once inside her bedroom she locked the door, and began 
consider what would be the wisest plan of action. It did not 
take her long to decide. = have remained in London after this 
dénowement would, she felt, have been utte rly impossible. Like 
most women, she was ini of concealing her feelings, if such 
concealment was aeons ly necessary for what Lord Nethercliffe 
might have termed “the public good ;’ td 
distasteful to her, and she feared that after acting a part for 
several days, the desire to throw ott the mask mis 
almost irresistible. And yet, it would be kinder to conceal all 
this from Isabella. Instinctively, she realized that the knowledge 


of her father’s infatuation could only be painful to her. She 
realized also, that, notwithstanding Isabella’s affection for herself, 
she would not, probably, have tolerated her in the posit ion of a st a 
mother, and that yet (so strangely is human nature constituted 
she might not have been altogether pleased with her for seeming 
to treat with contempt the chance of enjoying what would appeai 
to her as so great an honour. Under the circumstances, 


flight seemed to be the only alternative, and she had now but 
too plausible an excuse for hastening her departm 


Since the terrible news delivered to her at Lady Roehampton’s 
ball, London was to her a city of the dead. Stunned in spirit, 
and widowed in heart, the ostensible object of her visit had ceased 


to exist. It would have been too terrible, in he present trame 
of mind, to mingle in any of the gaieties and dissipations which 


were going on around her; yet wherefore should she sadden with 


her society those whose existences had not been blighte | like he 
own? To play the part of “Spectre at the Feast” would hav 


been but a poor return to Isabella for her kindness! No! she 
would leave London; she would write to her aunt and tell he 
simply that she was about to return to Little Stillingfleet, and 
start off before she had time to receive her answer. In this, 
at any rate, she might act for herself. After all, she was no longer 
a child! 

As she was collecting her belongings upon the morning of her 
departure, her eye lighted upon the small paper parcel with the 
red seal, which she had placed abstractedly upon the dressing- 
table. She unfolded it languidly, without impatience, and dis- 
covered an oval-shaped medallion locket, composed of carbuncles 
and seed pearls. It contained a compartment destined for hair, 
and was of imposing appearance, though of but small intrinsic 
value. Before leaving the house Sophy returned this jewel to its 
original envelope, and addressed it to Lord Nethercliffe with a 
note, in which she protested, ingenuously, that she had done 
nothing whatever to deserve so valuable a gift, and that she could 
not, therefore, dream of accepting it. 
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out what had become of the young man who had passed as het 
son, if not from any tardily-awakened affection, at least from 
wish to make herself acquainted with his futur plans, in orde 


that she might be forewarned and forearmed in the event of an 
public scandal. If the family secret was ever to be revealed by 
Godfrey, it would be better for her to take the bull DY the 
and pave the way for it by some plausible story. He could not 
wish to injure one who had, after all, acted towards him l 
as a benefactor. It would be as well, perhaps, now that the first 


surprise of Pettigrew’s revelation had had time to subside, l] 
over the matter with him dispassionately, if she conld discover his 


whereabouts. and they could then sett le petweel ' V | par- 
ticular form this plausible story should take, fo | | 
be agreed upon this point. 

Surely. too, Godfrey himself had som t | ine 1 H 
could not desire that his real origin should } 


former neighbours. Perhaps if Sophy were to CO 

married off to somebody else, he would ithe eats CO 
remain altogether abroad, or he might even com ek ; n an 
behave as if nothing had happened, which would be mucl 
satisfactory for all parties, for now that she had cut herself out « 
the occupation of Dallingridge House by he second mi lve, 3] 


felt that he might just as well inhal t as 
foolish and ungrateful of him, she t! 


importance to what could not now e alt , a just 
everything seemed to have turned out so pro} , to 
it were, this “ storm in a tea-cup.” 

As for giving up to Sophy what he had be | , was 
his own birthright, this was no doul a lighh s 1d 
worthy of a knight errant of the Middl: Ages, but per! 3s if he 
could know that the lady of his heart had not on tO . | 
about him, but was in the enjoyment of both wealth and pros- 
perity—married, for instance, to one of the richest m« 1 the 
county—his sense of justice, with regard to the division of property, 
would prevent him from still further augmenting her rent-roll, 
and thus “ carrying,” so to speak, “ coals to Newcastle.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew was essentially practical, and she could not 
conceive that anybody should ever be troubled wi unnecessary 
scruples. It even seemed strange to her that, after the first 
surprise had subsided- (for of course it was nly natural that 
the whole thing should have been a surprist Godfrey should 
not have felt gratified at the contrast existing between his posi- 


tion as it was, and that which he might have occupied but fo. 
] 


his providential adoption. She was totally unable CO realise the 


nature of his affection for what he had looked upon as his home, 
and the toppling down of ten thousand youthful dreams and fancies 


counted to her as nothing. 
“He had a fine enough time of it, for all these years, goodness 
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English like a native. He was, in fact, on his way to England, 
and it happened that for several days they had travelled in his 
company. This traveller was no other than the second doctor who 
had been called in to pronounce upon Godfrey al Peoli, and on 
the name of St. Clair being accidentally mentioned, he at once 
stated that he had but lately visited a young man of that name 
who was apparently in a dying condition, for it had not been 
possible for Godfrey to assume a new name at a place where hi 
had been known in the days of his prosperity, and he was. still 
spoken of by his friend the landlord as “#1 Signore Inglese, il 
Signore St. Clair.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pettigrew had plenty of time, during the homeward 


-~ 


journey, to question this doctor. Krom his dese 1] tion, it was 1m- 
‘ 


] ] ] 


possible to doubt that the unfortunate young Englishman, to whos 
death-bed he had been summoned, was indeed the ¢ rodirey St. Clan 
of the old days, and for a moment or two the pretended mother was 
struck dumb with surprise at what seemed almost like an inter- 
position of Providence. Pettigrew, indeed, in the secrecy of their 
chamber, did not hesitate to express a belief that Heaven had 
assisted them in their dilemma, and concluded by quoting, with 
much unction, the final portion ot the second commandment. 
Joined to the fact that Godfrey had given no sign of life for so 
long, this evidence did. indeed, seen almost conclusive. it was, 
at any rate, sufficient to justify a confident belief in his 
in a letter which Mrs. Pettigrew addressed to Lady Hickathrift at 
about this time, she did not hesitate to say that her worst fears 


} ' 
ig 7 
Lita e a 1d 


respecting her “poor boy” had been, unfortunately, confirmed. 
Whether this statement was, or was not, somewhat premature, she 
did not pause to consider. Anything which cleared the way for 
Tom Hickathrift’s successful wooing might be the means of pre- 
venting, or, at any rate, of delaying, the disclosure of * the family 
secret,” if, indeed, it was not already buried in Godfrey’s early 
grave ! 

Nor were the inmates of Poynings Abbey at all unprepared for 


this news. The mysterious message received by Dr. Dyer, some 
time before, had been particularly impressed upon the 
in consequence of his tragical death; and 200d Lacy Hickathrift 
firmly believed, in her last moments, that Godfrey St. Clair h: 
passed before her into the unknown land. 

Tom, too, believed honestly that his old school-fellow, neigh- 
bour, and rival, had ceased to exist. and he accounted to himself 
for the absence of details in a manner which he would have died 
rather than have confided to Sophy. Both Lady Hickathrift and 
himself had been struck with the confused statements made by 
the Pettigrews on their return to England, then repugnance to 
enter into particulars, and the manner in which they had both 
appeared to evade the subject of Godfrey’s decease. 

‘You may depend upon it, my dear boy,” Lady Hickathrift had 
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moment entertaining me with the most circumstantial details, re- 
lative to his personal experiences in the Crimea, and the remarks 
General Canrobert made to him in appreciation of his gallant services. 
This is a subject on which he is particularly strong . 
which is the more remarkable as he escaped the conscription and 
certainly never carried a musket in his life. We have just got to 
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opinion of modern institutions generally and of the army in par- 
ticular. Then there is the little notary, remarkable for his vivacity 
and the smoothness of his round bald head, which resembles a 
pink cannon ball or a Dutch cheese. He is the only one who has 
known Abdur long enough to chaff him, and avails himself of this 
privilege. Then there is my friend on the left, and opposite th 
taciturn PENSLONNMIUE, with the black mM ustache and the small 
appetite. 
After the omelette we partake of melon ; and Abdur Mohamme 

who has come as usual very late, has only got so far. Conversa- 


tion turns, as it not unfrequently does, on relig Ty ttle 
notary maintains, with many an elastic bound from his chair, to 

height of about three inches and down again, that the interpreter’s 
belief in anything amounts to ni/. This, that gallant oftic 

sturdily denies, while claiming full liberty of conscience, and 
thence passing on with no particular logical sequence to the super- 
natural, he proclaims his conviction that nothing in the world is 
capable of explanation, from the process of digestion upwards t 
the formation of the brain. The notary, however, nelined to 
treat Mohammed’s serious moods with playful banter, | 

irritant of an argumentum ad hominem. * That melon, now 
that you are eating,” he will say, “will resolve itself into yow 
system and your brain, and out of that food you eat, you de- 
velop these astonishing propositions. Wondertul! evidence of 
the supernatural, you say; I don’t see that the melon has produced 
anything so wonderful after all.” He had dabbled in science, and 
the quotation of a few technical terms generally closed the possi- 
bility of further argument 5 he is one of those gentlemen who 
do not exactly assert that they believe nothing themselves, but 
maintain that it is very ridiculous in any one else to believe in 


anything. Abdur Ali, though occasionally talking reasonably 
enough, is inclined to trust too much to gestures. For instance 
he will rise a little from his seat, and incline his body at an 
extraordinary angle of obliquity across the table; his curious 
Eastern face projected the utmost length of his neck; and so 
waving his beard over the salad bowl, he will shake his finger in 
the notary’s face and say, “Mais permettez, permettez! laissez 
mor parler ! ” And having got so far, he will sink back, content 
to be interrupted, on the principle, no doubt, that it is not so 
much what one says as the way one says it, that silences an 
adverse opinion. 

Enter some new arrivals, an elderly gentleman, and a middle- 
aged lady of enormous proportions; the remarkable way in which 
her dress is laced to show off the hideous reality, would lead one 
to imagine that, after a certain time of life, ladies in this part of 
France, are esteemed chiefly for architectural qualities. About 
this point the primeval savage informs the waiter that he under- 
stands the vines of this district to be plentiful and productive, but, 
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nevertheless, the Ly | In front oj him has for some minutes 
empty. The Dutch burgomast chuekles all over at this el 
tion ot wit, anc f¢ arms reach out with profuse apology 
the glass of the t! y savage. Enter a marmiton with a ba 
of new bottles! | etition of the replenishing process ! 

The * travellers e busy discussing the merits of the \ 
hotels they and t! ( AD frequent, the price of horse-s] 
and the shorteom Ss ot smit ; The stout lady is endeavo 
to attract attentio S ing foundly and then looking 
and smiling, as sh | t of outer garments, and an 
her head-gear in { Oo] cing-glass. The savage is 
bean salad, and t! ster, holding in his elephantin: 

he bone of i , : Ine the last vestiges of meat 
with his knife, and con . between that instrument 
his thumb into hi OUT 5 all Is peace and Con 
ment, when In al venture to address to \Moha 
a lament at the | )] unis. Had I known what 

of denuneiation a vould have provoked on 

ft the unfortunat for War and the commanders in A 
CO Say nothing Ol ‘| oht of the little nota 

the chieftain off the consequent noise and g 
stoppage of oth , | would fain have held my 
However, it end oh. ‘Shall I tell 7 
Abdur, * what it v hall I tell you? Don’t you 
the story of the « . when the ship went 
course, and the ] ) exhausted? The captain 
cat, a dog, and a ] it. parrot had a habit of saying 
jhe tera rien di \\ id to eat the eat s 
the parrot eried, the execution. ‘Oh. L 9 
rien du tout.’ | : hey said *‘ We must. kill the 
‘ca ne fera rien l 1 parrot. But the third d 
parrot was killed if. ; heard to shriek with 
breath, ‘ Oh, ca i ({ tout.’ Well, the Minister 1 
is just like that p ’ e after time——” but an inter 
from the little no , to the effect that one parrot would no 
been much all ro | , , turns conversation into a 
channel. 

The elections t: | mber of Deputies have been o 
and as the first ‘ is district proved ineftectu 
candidate obtainn | te third of the votes, a si 
‘scrutin “s is just Cr, tue Call lidate who found himself 
greatest minority ing ré ed. And let me say here, th: 
spite of universal s ive, the bugbear of Conservatives in Eng 
the Krench electio stan o reproot to the practices We 
accustomed to witness. Here, all is quiet, orderly, and ratio 
no bribery, no ba rs, No processions, no committee-rooms, : 


large majority off the 


no beer. Of course. the two representatives are discussed: 


Republican won ft! 
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Abdur was all for liberté, égalité, and fraternité. 
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“1.” savs Abdur Mohammed, “ voted for 


chieftain, bursting with indignation, 
La liberté cest “7ie hla site, hd, galite 
et la traternité cest le plus iribi li b/ 


of them ? 


About this point attention is centred o1 


despair at finding the 


pathetic, as he appeals to us all * Ow’ 

colossal arms outspread in deprecation. 
The primeval savage demands son 

which unpleasant definition he is 


Che taciturn PECVUSLOTLIECLVE takes 


enough to presume so far upon a slig 


nd 


\Viohammer 


" 4 yy 
some starement oj 


that worthy, as “ce crétin la,” wit 


the place just vaeatect. 
Ll also bow a farewell to the 


inevitable café, where most of th 
established that 


suite 


as SOON as 10 18 q 


; 


There is a little sameness about the « 


have their game of manie, and th 


¢ 


SETS ot pequet or ecarte. pK 


Liverpool, has only sufficed to post | 


Enelish language, fires them 


insular type, and the patron shakes 
more than three days’ standing. 
singers will appear, who turn t] 
musichall, and have a habit, when 


are cvettu slack. of 


= 1S 


patronizes 1 he café: he will. 
twenty-five late. and 
with a shioht Variation in the 


77 


Minutes 


Suen iw taol mhote at the ** {yO} 


putting up tw 
to be rafitled for at half-a-fr: 


Sec mal tro ) crétin.” 
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